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Wiruin this sober realm of leafless trees 
The russet year inhales the dreamy air, 

Like some tanned reaper in his hour of ease, 
When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 


Where every bird which charmed the vernal feast 
Shook the sweet slumber from its wings at morn, 
To warn the reapers of the rosy east,— 
All now is songless, empty, and forlorn. 


There is no bud, no bloom npon the bowers ; <8 
The spiders weave their thin shrouds night by night ;> , 4 y 
The thistle-downs, the only ghosts of flowers, : 

Sail slowly by—pass slowly out of sight, 
T. Bucwanan Reap. 
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TO AUTUMN. 


SEASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 

Close bosom friend of the maturing sun, 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch eaves run, 
To bend with apples the moss cottage trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’erbrimmed their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or, on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies while thy hook, 
Spares the next swath, and all its twined flowers; | 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook, 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the oozings hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? ah, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too; 
While barred clouds bloom the soft dying day, 
And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue, 
Then in a wailful choir the wild gusts mourn 
Among the river shallows, borne aloft, 
Or sinking, as the light wind lives or dies; 
‘And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge crickets sing, and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. e 
JOHN KEATS. 


AN AUTUMN PICTURE. 


A serener blue 
With golden light enlivened, wide invests 
The happy world. Attempered suns arise 
Sweet-beamed, and shedding oft through lucid clouds 
A pleasing calm; while broad and brown below 
Extensive harvests hang the heavy head. 
Rich, silent, deep, they stand; for not a gale 
Rolls its light billows o’er the bending plain :— 


A calm of plenty. 
JAMES THOMSON. 
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THE golden sun goes gently down 
dehind the western mountain brown, 

One last bright ray is quivering still, 

A crimson line along the hill, 

And colors with a rosy light 

The clouds far up the heaven’s blue height. 





How many scenes and sights to-day 

Have basked beneath the same bright ray, 
Since first the glowing morning broke, 

And larks sprung up and lambs awoke, 
And fields with glistening dew-drops bright 
Seemed changed to sheets of silver white. 


The ship that rushed before the gale 
Has caught it on her brightening sail ; 
The shepherd boy has watched it pass, 
When shadows moved along the grass; 
The butterflies have loved it much, 
The flowers have opened to its touch. 
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How oft its light has pierced the gloom 
Of some full city’s garret room, 

And glimmering through the chamber bare 
Till the poor workman toiling there 

Has let his tools a moment fall 

To see it dawn upon the wall. 


Where’er its rays have broken in 

Have light and heat and brightness been ; 

So gentle love in Christian heart 

Doth help and hope and peace impart, ‘ 
Nor turns away when griefs oppress 

But ever shines, and shines to bless. 


Go gently down, thou golden gleam, 
And as I watch thy fading beam 

So let me learn like thee to give 
Pleasure and blessings while I live; 
With kindly deed and smiling face, 
A sunbeam in my lowly place. 
Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 






THE melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the Autumn leaves lie dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gust and to the rabbit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang 
and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 

Alas! they all are in their graves; the gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. \n 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, \ 
And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the Summer glow ; i 
But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, if| 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook in Autumn beauty stood, Mi 
Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, as falls the plague on 


men,” yi hs 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, from upland, glade, and A 


glen. <p 
And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still such days will 4 

come, Ms 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their Winter home ; VT. 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees are \i 

still, f 





And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late he ; 
_ bore, } 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 


And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side; 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forests cast the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief: 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 





WitiraAmM CuLLen Bryant. 
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[It is a remarkable fact in American agriculture, that, as to some of its most considerable productions, Autumn 
is the seed-time for the next year’s harvest. This fact, though seldom noticed in the poetry of the seasons, seems 
to be especially adapted to a poetical use, to illustrate the power of faith and of the hope of a new life after death. ] 


THE HUSBANDMAN. 








Eartu, of man the bounteous mother, Barn and mill, and wine vat treasures, 
Feeds him still with corn and wine ; Earthly goods for earthly lives— 
He who best would aid a brother, These are nature’s ancient pleasures ; 
Shares with him those gifts divine. These her child from her derives. 
Many a power within her bosom, What the dream but vain rebelling, 
Noiseless, hidden, works beneath ; If from earth we sought to flee? 
Hence are seeds and leaf and blossom, ’T is our stored and ample dwelling, 
Golden ear and clustered wreath. ’T is from it the skies we see. 
- These to swell with strength and beauty Wind and frost and hour and season, 

Is the royal task of man; Land and water, sun and shade— 

Man’s a king; his throne is duty, Work with these as bids thy reason, 
Since his work on earth began. For they work thy toil to aid. 

Bud and harvest, bloom and vintage— Sow thy seed and reap in gladness, 
These, like man, are fruits of earth; Man himself is all a seed ; 

Stamped in clay, of heavenly mintage, Hope and hardship, joy and sadness, 
All from dust receive their birth. Slow the plant to ripeness lead. 


Joun STERLING. 
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THE CORN-FIELDS. 


WHEN on the breath of Autumn breezes, 
From pastures dry and brown, 

Goes floating like an idle thought 
The fair white thistle-down, 

Oh then what joy to walk at will 

Upon the golden harvest hill. 


What joy in dreamy ease to lie 
Amid a field new shorn, 

And see all round on sun-lit slopes 
The piled up stacks of corn; 

And send the fancy wandering o’er 

All pleasant harvest fields of yore. 


I feel the day, I see the field, 
The quivering of the leaves, 
And good old Jacob and his house 
Binding the yellow sheaves; 
And at this very hour I seem 
To be with Joseph in his dream. 


I see the fields of Bethlehem, 
And reapers many a one, 
Bending unto their sickle’s stroke, 





And Boaz looking on; 
And Ruth, the Moabite, so fair, 
Among the gleaners stooping there. 


Again I see a little child, 
His mother’s sole delight,— 
God’s living gift of love unto 
The kind, good Shunammite; 
To mortal pangs I see him yield, 
And the lad bear him from the field. 


The sun-bathed quiet of the hills, 
The fields of Galilee, 

That eighteen hundred years ago 
Were full of corn I see, 

And the dear Savior takes his way, 

’Mid ripe ears on the Sabbath day. 


O golden fields of bending corn, 
How beautiful they seem; 
The reaper-folk, the piled up sheaves 
To me are like a dream; 
The sunshine and the very air 
Seem of old time, and take me there. 
Mary Howirt. 
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A SONG FOR OCTOBER. 


OCTOBER strews the woodland o’er 
With many a brilliant color; 
The world is brighter than before— 
Why should our hearts be duller? 
Sorrow and the scarlet leaf, 
Sad thoughts and sunny weather! 
Oh me! this glory and this grief 
Agree not well together. 


This is the parting season, this 
The time when friends are flying; 
And lovers now with many a kiss 
Their long farewells are sighing. 
Why is earth so gayly drest ? 
This pomp that Autumn beareth 
A funeral seems, where every guest 
A bridal garment weareth. 





Each one of these, perchance, may here, 
On some blue morn hereafter, 

Return to view the gaudy year, 
But not with childish laughter. 

They shall then be wrinkled men, 
Their brows with silver laden, 

And thou this glen may’st seek again, 
But never more a maiden. 


Nature, perhaps, foresees that Spring 
Will touch her teeming bosom, 

And that a few brief months will bring 
The bird, the bee, the blossom; 

Oh! these the forests do not know, 
Or would less brightly wither. 

The children that adorn them now 
Will never more come hither. 

Tnomas WILtLtAMs Parsons. 











TO AUTUMN—DEPARTING. 


THou maid of gentle light! thy straw -wove 
vest 

And russet cincture; thy loose pale-tinged 
hair; 

Thy melancholy voice and languid air, 

As if, shut up within thy pensive breast, 

Some ne’er-to-be-divulged grief was prest ; 

Thy looks resigned that smiles of patiences 
wear, 

While Winter’s blasts thy scattered tresses 
tear ; 

Thee, Autumn, with divinest charms have 
blest. 

Let blooming Spring with gaudy hopes delight 

That dazzling Summer shall of her be born ; 

Let Summer blaze; and Winter’s stormy train 

Breathe awful music in the ear of night. 

Thee will I court, sweet dying maid forlorn, 

And from thy glance will catch the inspiring 
strain. 

Sir Samvuet E. Brybees. 





NOVEMBER. 
Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun ! 
One mellow smile through the soft, vapory 
air. 
Fre o’er the frozen earth the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare, 
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AUTUMN, thou art most rich in pensive joy, 
To them that read thee rightly. 








One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose Summer-wreaths 
are cast, 
And the blue gentian flower, that in the breeze 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the 
way, 
The cricket chirps upon the russet lea, 
And man delights to linger in the ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing Winter frost, and winds, and 
darkened air. W. C. Bryant. 





THE yellow year is hasting to its close; 
The little birds have almost sung their last ; 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast— 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows ; 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose 
Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly 
glossed, 
Hangs, a pale mourner, for the Summer past, 
And makes a little Summer where it grows. 
Tn the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine; 
The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define; 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with somber ivy twine. 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
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METAL WORK OF ALL AGES. 
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SILVERSMITH’S SHOP OF THE SIXTRENTH CENTURY. 


HE development of the silversmith’s 

and metal-worker’s craft which has 
taken place in this country within the last 
decade of years has placed the United States 
at the head of the world in this leading 
industry, an American house having received 
the highest award at the French Exposition, 
and the head of the same house having been 
decorated by the French government. This 
fact will lend additional interest to the cur- 
sory review of the artistic metal-work of 
all ages, which, in a limited space, I shall 
attempt to present, conscious that I leave 
much unsaid and fearing I have said too 
much, 

While the possession of articles of domes- 
tic plate and golden personal ornaments has 
always been highly regarded, it is impossible 
to say at what early date their use became 
common. We read in the Book of Genesis 
that Abraham, when he went out of Egypt, 
was very rich in sheep and cattle and silver 
and gold, and elsewhere in the Bible orna- 





mental objects of the precious metals are 
spoken of. There are also numerous other 
proofs of the high antiquity of the metal- 
worker's craft, and one of these was a set of 
golden ornaments found in a royal tomb at 
Thebes which dated back fifteen centuries 
before the advent of the Savior. The He- 
brews were the possessors of large quantities 
of costly plate, and in the Book of Exodus 
frequent mention is made of those treasures, 
while throughout the Scriptures the sacred 
vessels and various lavish enrichments of 
the great religious temples are often alluded 
to. The forms and ornamentation of these 
objects of an early art would be interesting 
studies to-day, but they are lost to us, except 
in a single instance, where we find upon the 
Arch of Titus a superb golden candelabrum 
represented among the other trophies of the 
victor of Judea. 

This candelabrum must have been a most 
gorgeous ornament. The base is formed of 
two octagonal plinths, on the paneled sides 
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of which, were figures in relief of winged 
animals. The lower part of the stem widens 
into a conventional flower form like an in- 
verted lily. A tradition says that the can- 
dlestick was thrown into the river Tiber on 
the flight of Maxentius, and a recent writer 
has suggested that the mutations of time 
may bring the bed of that river under the 
cultivation of man again, and this golden 
treasure may be discovered to corroborate the 
earved story of Titus’s Arch. 


JEWISH CANDEIL.ABRUM, FROM THE ARCH OF TITUS. 


The recent efforts of modern archeology 
have brought to light many valuable exam- 
ples of antique metal work, the most inter- 
esting of which, from many points of view, 
are the exhumations of General di Cesnola 
at Cyprus. By far the larger part of this 
treastire is owned by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York, and at this writ- 
ing the discoverer himself is engaged in re- 
arranging them at their new home in the 
building in the Central Park at Fifth Ave- 
nue and Eighty-fourth Street. It was a 
striking scene when the vast collection was 
laid in confusion on the floors of the new 
building subsequent to their removal from the 
old Douglas mansion in Fourteenth Street. 
The mighty terra-cotta statues, some of them 
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of heroic size, the great stone sarcophagi, in 
which the dead Cyprian heroes had been 
laid; mutilated remains of the art work of 
a people who lived thousands of years ago, 
and priceless relics of the skill of artisans 
whose hands had mingled with their native 
earth again before the beginning of our era, 
were strewn about in impressive disorder. 
The scene recalled to General di Cesnola’s 
mind the aspect of the grounds adjacent to 
the tombs when the exhumations were first 
made at Curium and the other cities of Cy- - 
prus, and he had several photographs made 
of the different groups. 

The golden personal ornaments and speci- 
mens of bronze and silver that form a con- 
siderable part of the collection are of the 
highest interest and value, for they form a 
link between the art of Egypt and Assyria, 
and the later symbols of Greece and Rome. 
One of the choicest of the specimens, and 
one that probably represents the most an- 
cient silver repoussé work extant, is a silver 
patera from Curium, adorned in the most 
elaborate manner with enrichments that 
present a fusion of the Egyptian and As- 
syrian schools of art, but influenced too by 
the Greek school. General Cesnola believes 
this patera to have been made by Cypriotes 
or Pheenicians, It was found together with 
two others, one above and one below it, but 
only the center one was intact, the others 
being so badly oxydized that they fell to 
pieces on removal. There are traces of 
gilding upon it, and the workmanship is of 
a very high character. 

In the year 1868 some Prussian soldiers, 


‘who were digging the ground at Hildesheim 


for a German military purpose, came upon a 
number of silver vessels—cups, vases, dishes, 
a tray, parts of a candelabrum, and other 
articles of table furniture of “the most ele- 
gant description. Although the general 
character of the workmanship is the same 
throughout, they do not appear to all belong 
to the same period, the oldest dating, per, 
haps, from the first century, and other pieces 
a century or two later. At first the real 
historic value of the treasure was hardly 
appreciated, but when examination showed 
them to belong to a high period of Roman 
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art work in metal the importance of the dis- 
covery was realized, and after being partially 
restored they were lodged in the Museum 
of Berlin, where they now rest. 


CWE 





BOWL FROM HILDESHEIM. 


This “Treasure of Hildesheim,” as it is 
called, numbers thirty pieces and the conjec- 
tures as to their original ownership have 
been various. Being evidently the work of 
master Roman smiths it is difficult to ac- 
count for their having been taken so far 
away from the Imperial City, although the 
theory has been advanced that they may 
have been a. part of the treasure of some 
great religious house to which they had been 
contributed, or again that they may have 
belonged to some Roman diplomate traveling 
on a mission into Germany, or of the camp 
equipage of a general in command of troops, 
from either of whom they might have been 
plundered and then concealed and the rec- 
ord of them lost or in time forgotten. 
But at all events they constitute a valuable 
accession to antique art work, and how or 
why they were transported to Hildesheim is 
a matter of comparatively little importance te 
us. The most beautiful piece is the one we 
have illustrated here, a bow] with flower or- 
nament on the outside presenting an ap- 
pearance from the side not unlike a water 
lily and enriched within with a splendid 
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figure of Minerva and a fringe formed of 
modifications of the Grecian honeysuckle. 
All the pieces of the treasure have been re- 
produced by. Messrs. Christoffle & Co., of 
Paris, who made the most admirable fac- 
similes of these interesting objects. 

The collection of Roman silver in the 
British Museum belongs to a later period 
than the treasure of Hildesheim, and shows 
unmistakably how the art had declined by 
the fifth or sixth century, The golden altar, 
of which we have secured an excellent illus- 
tration, presents an admirable example of 
the metal work of the tenth century, and is 
one of the treasures of that rare store-house 
of art, the museum of the Hétel Cluny in 
Paris. This golden table or altar front 
formed one of the enrichments of the cathe- 
dral of Basle and is one of the many endow- 
ments which the pious and priestly Henry IT, 
emperor of Germany, devoted to the Church. 
It is nearly six feet wide and formed of fine 
arches and alcoves. The center contains an 
effigy of the Savior, and the side panels 
figures of St. Benedict and three archangels. 
The entire work is executed by the repoussé 
process, and is one of the most interesting 
and valuable specimens of the metal work 
representing the period of its manufacture. 
The silver and gold work of the Middle Ages 
is preserved to us in numerous shrines, 
crosses, miters, candlesticks, and chalices, 
and they tell unerringly of the mutations 
of the art during a highly prolific period. 

But it was in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that the metal workers’ craft pro- 
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GOLDEN ALTAR, FROM THE CATHEDRAL OF BASLE. 


duced its most famous representatives in the 
persons of Maso Finiguerra and the still 
more famous Benvenuto Cellini. 

The former was not only a silver and gold 
smith of rare skill, but also a worker in niello 
and enamels, and his name is inseparably 
linked with one of the most pleasing and 
valuable arts which we know; namely, that 
of printing on sheets of paper from engraved 
plates. It is said that Finiguerra, when en- 
graving designs upon his metal objects, would 
fill the lines now and again with a black 
paste in order to see more clearly how his 
work progressed; being called from his 
work suddenly on one occasion he laid the 
piece he was adorning (which happened to 
be an object with a flat surface) upon a sheet 
of paper which lay upon his work bench. 
The black paste in the engraved lines was 
still wet, and when the object was raised 
from the sheet there was a copy of the en- 
graved ornaments, imperfect of course, and 
reversed in form, but clear enough to form 
the germ of steel and copper-plate engraving, 


an art that has done more to elevate modern . 


taste and given more pleasure to mankind 
than almost any other. 

An impression taken shortly after this dis- 
covery, and said to be the first one printed, 





is still extant and preserved in the public 
library at Paris. 

The works of Cellini are among the rarest 
treasures of the metal worker’s craft, and take 
many forms, from the mighty bronze statue 
of Perseus dangling in outstretched hand the 
snake-encircled head of Medusa to the little 
silver bell wrought with forms of the wildest 
fantasy that is treasured in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York. 

Cellini was born with the century in 
which his work was done (the sixteenth), 
and spent several years as an Apprentice in 
the best workshops of Florence. 

He won a high reputation and attracted 
the attention of the dignitaries of the Church 
who patronized him; the pope of Rome, 
Clement the Seventh, employing him ina vast 
number of commissions. It is said, too, that 
the pope also ordered him to destroy many 
of the ancient artistic treasures, and that he 
unset many rare jewels from upon the sacred 
vessels and melted down the settings of gold, 
a hundred weight of which was obtained in 
this way for the purposes of the pope. Later 
in life Cellini visited France, and was em- 
ployed by Francis the First, with whom he 
was a favorite. It is probable that not 


many original works of Cellini remain to us, 




















for he was erratic and Notheaded, and de- 
stroyed nearly as fast as lip produced ; still 
he left enough to illustrate his style, and all 
his attested works possess in a high degree 
the characteristics of the man, great origi- 
nality and force; and when we remember that 
in all works of art these are the rarest quali- 
ties, and that the temptations 
to run into conventionality 
constantly beset the artist the 
examples of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini’s work that are left to us 
can not be valued too highly. 
In England, more than else- 
where in Europe, the gold and 
silver smith’s art has been 
mainly developed in the pro- 
duction of domestic plate, and 
these household gods were 
valued above all the adorn- 
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among them. ‘The hall was lighted in the 
common way, but no splendid candlesticks 
appeared, and the guests looked question- 
ingly at the host, while the one most in- 
terested was nbout ready exultingly to claim 
his wager when the lord clapped his hands, 
the doors were flung back, and in marched a 
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ments of home. At the pres- 

ent day these works are mainly 

furnishings for the table, but at one time im- 
mense articles, even to the size of great pieces 
of furniture, were made of the precious met- 
als; an example is seen in the silver table 
from Windsor Castle. In the feudal days 
many of the Scottish lords were like kings 
in their own domain; their castles were fur- 
nished with barbaric splendor and plate of 
the costliest description abounded. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott in one of his fascinating stories of 
Scottish feudal life describes the glories of a 
great dining hall, with its walls hung with 
arms and trophies, and lighted by a hun- 
dred candles, which burn in the sockets of 
branching silver candelabra ten feet high. 
An amusing incident is related by the same 
charming writer of one of those rude, vain- 
glorious, petty autocrats who prided him- 
self greatly on his immense candelabra, and 
boasted once of their superior value before a 
rival lord, who invited the other to a ban- 
quet at his castle, promising at the same 
time to light the dining hall with candle- 
sticks that even the proud guest must ac- 
knowledge as of greater splendor and value 
than his own. A wager was offered and 
taken, an appointment made, and in due 
time the guests assembled to honor the 
neighbor's feast, the owner of the candelabra 





SILVER TABLE AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


score of sturdy Highland giants, bare legged 
and magnificent, each carrying in his hands 
a colossal lighted candle, and ranged them- 
selves on either side of the dining table. 
The guests roared with delight, the rival ae- 
knowledged the wager fairly lostand won; for 
though he was proud of his plate, he was a 
Scotsman, and counted his silver and gold as 
cheap before Highland flesh and blood. 

The placing of certain articles of plate 
upon the table sometimes had peculiar sig- 
nificance, and this was particularly true of 
the salt-cellar, which in English houses of all 
degrees was the most important adornment 
of the table. Wilfred Joseph Cripps, M. A., 
in his excellent work published in London 
last year, and from which we have made 
several selections for the illustration of this 
article, says: 

“The massive salt-cellar which adorned 
the center of the table served to indicate 
the importance of its owner, and to divide 
the lord and his nobler guests from the in- 
ferior guests and menials, who were entitled 
to places below the salt.” 

It was the great Highland Chieftain Rob 
Roy, who, scorning all conventionalities, 
would seat himself “below the salt,” and 
proudly declare that “ wherever Macgregor 
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sits is the head of the table.” The follow- 
ing quaint deseription of the principal salt 
of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, the 
natural son of King Henry the Eighth, gives 
a good idea of the magnificance of the salts 
of those days: 

“A salte of golde with a black dragon 
and v perles on the bak, and upon the fote 
iii course saphirs, iii course balaces, xxiii 
course garnisshing perles, upon the knoppe 
a white rose with rubyes and a pyn of silver 
to bere the salt going through the dragon 
and the bace made fas to a plate of silver 
and gilt under the said bace weing xxv 
onz. di.” 

These grand salts were more for ornament 
than use, and the tables were usually pro- 
vided with “ trencher salts,” or, as we term 
them now, individual salts, which were for 
practical service. 

Perhaps the most characteristic and forci- 
ble example of English plate of the highest 
period is the splendid ewer by Paul Lamerie, 
a celebrated silversmith, who died in 1751. 
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EWER BY PAUL LAMERIE, 1751. 
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Mr. Cripps quotes the following description 
of the ewer, in ee already spoken of: 
r 


“On the lower part of the vase is a winged 
mermaid with two tails, accompanied by two 
boy-tritons blowing conchs. The foot consists 
of marine flowers, shells, and reptiles. On 
the upper part of the vase are festoons of 
flowers and the company’s badges, the leop- 
ards’ heads. The handle has a very bold 
halflength figure of a sea-god, terminating 
in foliage.” It is of the year 1741. 
Tankards are also among the most cher- 
ished articles of old English plate, though 
their introduction dates no further back 
than the year 1600 or thereabouts. These 
great tankards were often family heir-looms 
and came down from generation to genera- 
tion. Some of the old Norwegian drinking 
tankards are great curiosities, often bearing 
legends telling of the family fame, or inlaid 
with coins of 
dates correspond- 
ing to the birth 
of different mem- 
bers of the fam- 
ily. The inside 
of these cups is 
marked off with 
little silver 
knobs at inter- 
valsof about half 
an inch, the plan 
being that the 
tankard shall be filled with 
drink and passed from one 
to another, each drinking the 
distance of a peg. To mnany 
persons the ecclesiastical plate of past 
eras will possess a higher interest than 
any other work of the kind, for the 
Church not only nursed the arts, but in 
the Middle Ages the monks themselves 
were gold and silver smiths, and many 
of them devoted their whole lives to the 
adornment of the medizval cathedrals 
and churches, which were often crowded 
with rare riches. Of later years the 
ecclesiastical plate has been far simpler, 
and confined to the flacon, chalice, and 
paten, which are used in every Christian 
church to-day. A rich style of chalice 
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lowing are the emblems characteristic 
of each of the apostles : 


1. St. James the Less, with a fuller’s bat. 

2. St. Bartholomew, with a butcher’s knife. 

8. St. Peter, with a key or sometimes with a fish. 

4, St. Jude, with a cross, « club, or a carpenter's 

square. 

5. St. James the Greater, with a pilgrim’s staff 
and a gourd, bottle, or scrip, and some- 
times a hat and escallop shell. 

. Philip, with a long staff, sometimes with a 
cross in the T,in other cases with a double 
cross or a small cross in his hand, or with 
n basket of fish. 

7. The Savior or Muster, with an orb and cross. 

8. St. John, with a cup (the cup of sorrow). 

9. St. Thomas, with a spear: sometimes he bears a 

builder's rule. 

Maithew, with a wallet, sometimes an ax 

and spear. 

11. St. Matthias, with an ax or halberd. 

12. St. Simon Zelotes, with a long saw. 

13. St. Andrew, with a sallier cross, 
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TANKARD AT NORWICH, 1618. 


or communion cup, which we illustrate, 
is from the chapel at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
and, though far less common than the 
plainer forms, finds more than one ex- 
ample among the old Church plate of 
England. 

Among old English spoons none are so 
interesting as what are called Apostle 
spoons, which were of various forms, the 
handles terminating in sculptured fig- 
ures of the twelve apostles. Sets of 
thirteen were sometimes made, but only 
very few of these sets containing the 
“Master” spoon are now known to ex- 
ist, one of them being in possession of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. The figure of each spoon is recog. 
nized by some emblem, and as the list 
of these has never, so far as I know, 
been published in this country it may 
be of interest to persons who have a 
taste for these old treasures. The fol- COMMUNION CUP AT ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCHE, 
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The figure of St. Paul, distinguished by a 
sword and sometimes by two swords, is fre- 
quently found, St. Jude being omitted to 
make room for him; and St. Luke and St. 
Mark occasionally replace St. Simon and St. 
Matthew. Besides Apostle spoons, collections 
of Old English plate abound in spoons of 
quaint and curious form, and a number of in- 
teresting sets are in possession of collectors 
in New York and elsewhere, who occasionally 
show them to the public in some “loan ex- 
hibition.” 

The extravagant toilet sets, for which a 
taste prevailed during the later years of the 
Stuarts, were sometimes (like the box shown 
in the illustration) decorated in the Chinese 
style, which came in vogue towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. They were 
often of great magnificence, consisting of a 
mirror, candlesticks, snuffers and tray, pin- 
cushion, tazza, boxes for trinkets and soap, 
basin and ewer, and other like articles. An 
elegant set of this description was among 
the unclaimed treasures in the Bank of Eng- 
land vaults, where it had been for genera- 
tions, but was finally restored to the de- 
scendants of its original owners by means of 
the heraldic devices engraved upon it. The 
interesting illustration of a goldsmith’s shop 
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of the sixteenth century shows that very 
many of the methods employed by the metal 
workers of to-day are identical with thoxe 
practiced centuries ago. The repoussé worker. 
for example, is chasing with tool and ham- * 
mer a piece of metal, laid upon a hard 
cushion on the bench before him precisely 
as the same work is done to-day; and this 
comment brings us naturally to a consider- 
ation of the most recent works of our own 
time and land. 

One of the most conspicuous and interest- 
ing works that mark the centennial year of 
the nation was the memorial vase, presented 
to the late William Cullen Bryant by citi- 
zens of the republic every-where; and prob- 
ably no more intricate and difficult piece of 
repoussé work was ever wrought. The in- 
terest attached to this elaborate composition 
has not passed away, and the fact that the 
poet, of his own volition, caused the vase to 
be placed for all time in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, gives it even 
a greater prominence. It is intended to 
symbolize Bryant’s life and character by 
means of a classic form, covered. with orna- 
mentation drawn from nature, and suggested 
by his poetical writings. 

The poet’s even life, presenting no incon- 




















ne classic form 
tails are made 
preserved un- 


gruity, is suggested by 
of the vase to which all 
subordinate and the out 
broken. ‘The leavier lin f the fretwork 
are derived from the apple Branch, symboliz- 
ing the fact that the beautiful writings of 
Bryant all bear a moral, as the apple flowers 
and then brings forth fruit. 

Poetry is symbolized by the flowering eg- 
Jantine, and immortality by the amaranth, 
which is said never to lose its fragranee ; and 
these are happily blended with the lines 
formed of the apple branch. ‘The primrose 
suggests early youth, and the ivy age; and 
these form a border at the point where the 
handles terminate at the body. Encircling 
the neck at the narrowest part is the immor- 
tal line, ‘Truth crushed to earth shall rise 
again,” the beginning and end being sepa- 
rated by the fringed gentian, which Bryant 
speaks of in one of his poems as always point- 
ing heavenward. : 

Eras in the poet’s life are illustrated in a 
series of bas-reliefs ;—in the first, as a child 
looking up with veneration at a bust of 
Homer, to which his father points as a 
model. ‘The second era shows him in the 
woods, reclining in a meditative attitude 
under the trees. Between these is a me- 
dallion portrait of the poet. Above this 
the lyre symbolizes versification, and be- 
neath it a primitive printing-press reminds 
us of Bryant’s connection with the press of 
the country for over half a century as editor 
of the Evening Post. The small medallion 
under the portrait shows us the water-fowl, 
used by Bryant as an emblem of faith, and 
for that purpose also introduced into this 
design. The enrichment about the lower 
part of the vase is of the Indian corn, with a 
single band of cotton leaves; and below is the 
water-lily, emblematic of eloquence. The 
two great American staples are introduced 
again in the handles; the stalk, leaf, and 
fruit of the Indian corn on the inside, and the 
bud, flower, and ripened ball of the cotton 
on the outside. On the base which bears 
the vase the lyre, again introduced for verse, 
and the broken shackles point to the poems 
in the cause of emancipation. The symbols, 


it will be observed, are drawn from nature, 
Vor. VI.—26 
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BRYANT MEMORIAL VASE. 


a fit means of illustrating the life of a poet 
whose writings teem with illustrations drawn 
from the same source. 

This vase was finished by Tiffany & Co., 
of New York, during the progress of the In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1876, where it was 
first shown to the public. 

Anothew interesting example, combining 
types. of the Assyrian school with decoration 
belonging more to the Italian Renaissance, 
is a bottle for perfumed water, in the ex- 
ecution of which the repoussé and applique 
processes are both employed. 

The heavier enrichments, the finely sculp- 
tured and spirited griffin and the masks, are 
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AMERICAN JOCKEY CLUB PRIZE, 1876. 


separate works of art in themselves, and the 
treatment of the subordinate foliated orna- 
ment is quite original and effective, being a 
combination of the two processes just named. 
The leaves on the upper side of the main 
body are in some instances in high relief, and 
those are separately wrought and applied to 
the shrface; while the leaves that stand out 
with less boldness, and finally those which 
are nearly flat, are done in repoussé, that is, 
they are formed with the chasing tool and 
hammer on the original body of the vase. 
Another work of a very different character 
is the Centennial prize of the American 
Jockey Club. This prize was presented to 
the Jockey Club in 1876 by Mr. August 
Belmont, of New York, and in the design it 
was desired to combine the two subjects of 
patriotism and a love of noble horses. A 
happy opportunity was afforded the artist to 
illustrate both subjects appropriately, by 
presenting Washington as a raiser and lover 
of fine stock ; and though it was a somewhat 
bold step in the silversmith’s art, the result 
was highly satisfactory. The figure of 
Washington, tall, dignified, and graceful, is 
seen with his arm resting lovingly on the 
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’ shoulder of a thorough- 


bred mare. The be 
nign character of the 
man who won every 
one’s confidence hag even 
attracted that ofihe colt, 
which bears its mother’s 
points of beauty, though 
undeveloped, and reaches 
to the outstretched hand 
of Washington. 

The bas- reliefs show 
the horse in fiery action, 
and the ornaments at the 
side of the pedestal are 
emblematic of the turf 
& andof victory. This ad- 
mirable piece of silver 
A sculpture also attracted 
B wide attention at the 
> Centennial Exhibition, 
and it was won by Mr. 
Geo. Lorillard’s famous 
horse, Tom Ochiltree, at 
the Fall meeting of the Jockey Club in 1876. 

We have now fairly reached the dawn of 
an American Renaissance in artistic metal 
work, and shall to the close of this article 
have occasion to speak only of the master 
works of Tiffany & Co., whose fame has fol- 
lowed their unbounded success in this art 
of Tubal Cain. Before describing the latest 
triumphs of the American silver workers it 
will be interesting to refer to another impor- 
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TEA POT, AMERICAN RENAISSANCE, 1878. 
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tant work of the Centent 
likely to be of undying i 
Americans but to a lar 


etgroughout the world. 
TiN the Internation 
which iS Wrique work bot in design and 


in many of tife methods enfployed in pro- 
ducing the novel effects which have been 
secured, The general idea is of a Roman 
standard, but because wrought in metals it 
is treated in a purely conventional manner. 
The trophy is seven feet high and is formed 
of black steel inlaid with gold and silver, and 
otherwise enriched with elaborate mount- 
ings of copper. The staff is plain smooth 
steel with fillets of polished copper and sur- 
mounted by a foliated capital, above which 
the paneled box bears the word “ Palma,” 
in lieu of the 8. P. Q. R. seen upon the Ro- 
man banners. The massive laurel wreath 
that hangs across the face of the * Palma” is 
wrought of silver, and the eagle with raised 
wings is sculptured from copper. The fasces 
which is attached to the paneled box by 
massive links is also of copper, and from it 
hangs the field of the banner, which is en- 
riched with a delicate scroll-work of gold 
superimposed upon the steel surface. Across 
the face of the field the legend, “In the name 
of the United States of America to the Rifle- 
men of the World,” is inerusted in silver, 
and the elaborate frieze at the bottom of the 
banner and the massive fringe that hang 
from it are of richly gilded bronze. The 
nine wreaths of silver that hang across the 
face of the banner in a semicircle each in- 
close a plate of copper.in which the dates 
from 1876 to 1884 are inlaid in silver, leaving 
aspace within each wreath to engrave or in- 
lay the name of the winning nation in the 
yearly international contests. Already the 
United States has been twice inscribed on 
these shields, their teams bearing the trophy 
victoriously from the well contested field at 
Creedmoor, where they competed with En- 
glish, Australian and Irish teams. This tro- 
phy will certainly attract attention where- 
ever it may go, and can not fail to excite 
admiration for the marvelous manipulation 
of metals which it presents. 

At the recent Exposition Universelle, Paris, 
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INTERNATIONAL RIFLE TROPHY, 1879. 


1878, the display of American metal work 
made by Messrs. Tiffany & Co. was nothing 
less than a revelation to Europe. French 
and English metal workers were utterly 
unconscious of the vast progress made in 
the United States during the last score of 
years; and in England particularly the 
blind confidence in the supremacy of “ Brit- 
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ih plate” was only destroyed when the 
American products were placed in competi- 
tion at Paris. The condition 
mind on this subject is shown in 
ing question and answer, spoken bef 
mittee of the House of Commons a 
to investigate gold and silver manufactures 
in Great Britain: . 

‘Question. So far as articles of virtu and 
objects of art, in whigh'tre chief value con- 
sists in the scientific designs or good. taste 
of the articles, do you consider that you still 
keep far in advance of America?” 

“Answer. We do not feel their competi- 
tion, and it is for other people to say whether 
we keep in advance of them. My own opin- 
ion is that we were in advance of them in 
1851, and we are still further in advance of 
them now.” ’ 

This sas just prior to the Exposition of 
1878; and a few months later “other people” 
did say, throfigh the international jury who_ 
awarded the coveted grand prize to the 
American silversmiths, that England had 
been standing still for twenty-seven years, 
during which time America had advanced 
with firm and rapid strides. The London 
Spectator makes the following discriminating 
statement and contrite admission : 

“It isa modern mistake to assume that the 
production of good silver work demands 
neither special training nor high artistic 
power. It will not suffice to study old 
models, however excellent, unless fresh in- 
spiration be gathered from nature, assim- 
ilated by the trained mind, and wrought 
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While the 
the taste, skill, and enterprise of Americans, 
it should not be forgotten that the facts 
which brought them forth must have caused 
a general awakening among European crafts- 
men aid given them new stimulus; and it 
will be well for Americans to profit by the 
example of their cousins across the ocean, 
and not sit too serenely under their lately 
won laurels. 

The special features of the most recent 
American productions of plate wherein they 
differed essentially from the French and En- 
glish wares were unconventionality of de- 
sign with a decided leaning towards Oriental, 
particularly towards Japanese methods, and 
the novel manipulation of various metals, 
producing effects of color that were impos- 
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COFFKE AND TEA POT, 1878. 
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n entirely new 
i of plate. The 


sible before, and marking 
departure in the decorati 
introduction of a new mef@l or alloy sus- 
ceptible of assuming alm ny color gives 
to th® silversmith a palette pnly less varied 
than belongs to the painte—fand makes it 
possible to emulate not onl¥ the forms of 
nature in this class of decoration, but the 
many hues as well. ‘These ® developments. 
mark what may well be styled-an American 
Renaissance, and the present decade of years 
is likely to stand out boldly in the history 
of industrial art in this century. 

The objects we have selected to illustrate 
this new birth of decorative art formed a 
part of Messrs. Tiffany & Co’s display at the, 
French Exposition, though they were not 
specially made for exhibition there, but were 
taken from the regular stock of the firm, 
and represent the steady growth of the in- 
dustry and not a particular effort. 

The composite vase is a characteristic ex- 
ample of the new school, the tendrils, leaves, 
and hanging gourds being formed partly of 
. silver and partly of the new metallic alloy I 
have mentioned. These enrichments are 
applied on the surface and fused with a blow- 
pipe. The two broad bands at the side be- 
low the neck are formed of laminations of 
different metals and alloys, and produce an 
effect like the graining of rare wood and a 
harmonious play of color. The forms of 
some of the articles of daily use—the tea- 
pots and the water jugs—follow nature very 
closely, and the gourd forms and modifica- 
tions of vegetable life are used with admira- 
ble effect. These, too, are suggested by the 
familiar works of the Japanese, who show a 
rare sympathy with nature in their employ- 
ment of decorative figures; but technically 
they have advanced far beyond their Japa- 
nese models, and they were regarded with 











SILVER CUP AND LADLE, 











FLOWER VASE. 


astonishment by the clever Orientals at the 
Exposition, the Japanese commissioner pur- 
chasing characteristic specimens for his gov- 
ernment. Thus we see in this American 
Renaissance the art of the most ancient East 
allied to that of new America, and, ignoring 
the prevailing conventionalities of Europe, 
presenting new types and fresh and original 
effects, as in some rare hybrid plant we find 
a richer bloom and more delicious odor than 
that yielded by either parent. 

As a fitting close to this account of the 
metal work of all ages we present an illus- 
tration of the military and naval Challenge 
Trophy, presented by that enterprising mer- 
chant and public-spirited citizen of New York, 
Hon. Henry Hilton, the head of the great 
house of A. T. Stewart & Co., and custodian 
of the numerous vast’ interests of the estate 
of the late A. T. Stewart, Esq. This unique 
work, more than any important production 
of our craftsmen here, is essentially American 
in conception, design, and in every detail of 
the enrichments, which are derived from the 
equipments of the North American Indian, 
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and show beyond question-that those prim- 
itive ornaments possess qualities which read- 
ily lend themselves to decoration of the 
highest order; and it is not too much to say 
that this trophy of Judge Hilton’s marks a 
new era in decorative art as exemplified in 
metal work,—that before its close may wit- 
ness the establishment of a school of Amer- 
ican art as distinctive as the Pyramids, or 
the familiar types & Assyria, Greece, or 
Japan. 

The form of the trophy—a shield drooping 
like a curtain—is itself novel and pleasing, 
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COMPOSITE VASE. 
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Picture is a master work of 
n black steel. The Indian 
on their spirited ponies, are 
round pursuing with bow. 
ders of a herd of buffiiloes, 
which extend@§n interminable numbers far 
away in the distance. The action of horse 
and rider is admirably expressed, and the 
headlong fright and fury of the hunted 
beasts shown with striking reality. The 
perspective is managed with great skill and 
the idea of the vast expanse of a boundless 
prairie illustrated with wonderful effect. 
This remarkable re- 
poussé picture is 
wrought by the ham- 
mer and chasing tool, 
and. shows that~ the 
‘artificial expression 
of action is not. con- 
fined to the pencil 
alone, but that the 
hammer and anvil 
may be made to glow 
with life. The shield 
with tufts of feathers — 
are formed of copper 
and silver, the laurel 
and ivy leaves about 
the top are of silver, 
and the sculptured 
eagle that surmounts 
the whole is burnished 
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copper. The new metal or colored alloy is 
also introduced in the details of the orna- 
mental borders and the shields, and, taken 
as a whole, Judge Hilton’s trophy may be 


recognized as a handsome tribute of a gen- 
erous American to the military and naval 
organizations of the world, expressed in the 
fairest metallic art work of his land and time. 





O@SE-HUNTING, if it has no other 

advantages, at least leads a man to 
solitude and the woods, and life in the 
woods tends to develop many excellent 
qualities which afe not invariably produced 
by what we are pleased to call our civiliza- 
tion. It makes a man piitient and able to 
bear constant disappointments; it enables 
him to endure hardship with indifference, 
and it produces-a feeling of self-reliance, 
which is both pleasant and serviceable. 
True luxury, to my mind, is only to be 
found in such a life. No man who has not 
experienced it knows what an exhilarating 
feeling it is to be entirely independent of 
weather, comparatively indifferent to hun- 
ger, thirst, cold, and heat, and to feel him- 
self capable, not only of supporting, but of 
enjoying, life thoroughly, and that by the 
mere exercise of his own faculties, Happi- 
ness consists in having few wants and being 
able to satisfy them, and there is more real 
comfort to be found in a birech-bark camp 
than in the most luxuriously furnished and 
carefully appointed dwelling. 

Such a home I have often helped to make. 
Tt does not belong to any recognized order 
of architecture, although it may fairly claim 
an ancient origin. To erect it requires no 
great exercise of skill, and calls for no train- 
ing inartschools. The best plan is to build 
it in the form of a square, varying in size 
according to the number of inhabitants that 
you propose to accommodate. Having se- 
lected a suitable level spot, and cleared away 
the shrubs and rubbish, you proceed to make 
four low walls composed of two or three 
small suitable-sized pine logs laid one on the 
other, and on these little low walls so con- 
structed you raise the frame-work of the 
camp. This consists of light, thin poles, the 
lower ends being stuck into the upper sur- 
face of the pine trees which form the walls, 
and the upper ends leaning against and sup- 
porting each other. ‘The next operation is 
to strip large sheets of bark off the birch- 
trees, and thatch these poles with them to 
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within a foot or two of the top, leaving a 
sufficient a for the smoke to escape. 
Other poles are then laid upon the sheets of 
birch-bark to keep them in their places. A 
small doorway is left in one side, and a door 
is constructed out of slabs of wood or out of 
the skin of some animal, The uppermost 
log is hewn tnrough with an ax, so that the 
wall shall not be inconveniently high to 
step over, and the hut is finished. Such a 
camp is perfectly impervious to wind or 
weather, or rather can be made so by filling 
up the joints and cracks between the sheets 
of birch-bark and the interstices between the 
pine logs with moss and dry leaves. You 
next level off the ground inside, and on 
three sides of the square strew it thickly : 
with the small tops of the sapin or Canada- 
balsam fir, for a breadth of about four feet ; 
then take some long, pliant ash saplings or 
withy rods, and peg them down along the 
edge of the pine tops to keep your, bed or 
carpet in its place, leaving a bare space in 
the center of the hut where you make your 
fire. Two or three rough slabs of pine, to 
act as shelves, must then be fixed into the 
wall, a couple of portage-straps or tump- 
lines stretched across, on which to hang 
your clothes, and the habitation is complete. 
A camp, such as that I have attempted to 
describe, is the best that can be built. An 
ordinary camp is constructed in the same 
way, but with this difference, that instead 
of being in the form of a square it is in the 
shape of a circle, and the poles on which the 
bark is laid are stuck into the ground in- 
stead of into low walls. There is not half 
so much room in such a camp as in the 
furmer, although the amount of material 
employed isin both cases the same. It may 
be objected that the sleeping arrangements 
can not be very luxurious incamp. A good , 
bed is certainly an excellent thing, but it is 
very hard to find a better bed than, nature 
has‘ provided in the wildérness. It would 
appear as if Providence had specially de- 
signed the Canada-balsam fir for the purpose 
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of making a soft couch for tired hunters. It 
is the only one, so far as I am aware, of the 
coniferous trees of North America in which 
the leaves or spicule lie perfectly flat. The 
consequence of that excellent arrangement 
is that a bed made of the short tender tips 
of the Canada balsam, spread evenly to the 
depth of about a foot, is one of the softest, 
most elastic, and most pleasant couches that 
can be imagined; and as the scent of the 
sap of the Canada balsam is absolutely deli- 
cious, it is always sweet and refreshing— 
which is more than can be said for many 
beds of civilization. 

A “lean-to” is easily made, and scarcely 
needs description. The name explains it- 
self. You strike two poles, having a fork at 
the upper end, into the ground, slanting 
back slightly ; lay another fir pole horizon- 
tally between the two, and resting in the 
crutch; then place numerous poles and 
branches, leaning against the horizontal 
pole, and thus form a framework, which 
you cover in as well as you can. with bireh- 
bark, pine boughs, pieces of canvas, skins, or 
whatever material is most handy.: You 
build an enormous fire in the front, and the 
camp is complete. A “lean-to” must always 
be constructed with reference to: the ditec- 
tion of the wind; it serves to keep off the 
wind and a certain amount of snow and 
rain. In other respects it is, as the Irish- 
man said of the sedan-chair with the bottom 
out, more for the honor and glory of the 
thing than any thing else. For all practi- 
cal purposes you are decidedly out of 
doors. 

Although the scenery of the greater part 
of Canada can not justly be described as 
grand or magnificent, yet there is a weird, 
melancholy, desolate beauty about her bar- 
rens, a soft loveliness in her lakes and forest 
glades in Summer, a gorgeousness of color in 
her Autumn woods, and a stern, sad stateli- 
ness when Winter has draped them all with 
snow, that can not be surpassed in any land. 
! remember, as distinctly as if I had left it 
but yesterday, the beauty of the camp from 
which I made my first successful expedition 
after moose last calling season. I had been 
out several times unsuccessfully, sometimes 
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getting no answer at all; at others, calling 
a bull close up, but failing to induce him ‘to 
show himself; sometimes failing on account 
of a breeze springing up, or of the night be- 
coming too much overcast and cloudy to 
enable me to see him. My companions had 
been equally unfortunate. We had spent 
the best fortnight of the season in this way, 
and had shifted our ground and tried every 
thing in vain. At last we decided on one 
more attempt, broke camp, loaded our ca- 
noes, and started. We made a journey of 
two days, traversing many lovely lakes, car- 
rying over several portages, and arrived at 
our destination about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. We drew up our canoes at one 
of the prettiest spots for a camp I have ever 
seen. It lay beside a little, sheltered, se- 
cluded bay at the head of a lovely lake, 
some. three or four miles in length. The 
shores near. us were covered with ‘lard- 
wood” trees—birch, maple, and beech, in 
their glorious Autumn colors; while’ the 
more distant coasts were clothed with .a 
somber, dark mass of firs and spruce. Above 
the ordinary level of the forest rose at in- 
tervals the ragged, gaunt form of some an- 
cient. and gigantic pine that had eseaped 
the notice of the lumberman, or diad proved 
unworthy of his ax» In front of us'sdind to 
the right, acting as a breakwater to our har- 
bor, lay a small.island covered with hem- 
lock and tamarack trees, the latter leaning 
over in various and most graceful angles, 
overhanging the water to such an extent as 
sometimes to be almost horizontal with it. 
Slightly to the left was a shallow spot in the 
lake marked by a growth of rushes, vividly 
green at the top, while the lower halves 
were of a most brilliant scarlet, affording the 
precise amount of warmth and bright color- 
ing that the picture required. It is ex- 
traordinary how every thing seems to turn 
to brilliant colors in the Autumn in these 
northern latitudes. The evening was per- 
fectly still; the surface of the lake, unbroken 
by the smallest ripple, shone like a mirgor, 
and reflected the coast-line and trees so 
accurately that it was impossible to tell 
where water ended and land began. 

The moose (Cervus alces) and caribou (Cer- 
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vus rangifer) are the principal large game to 
be found in Canada. The moose is by far 
the biggest of all existing deer. He attains 
to a height of quite eighteen hands, and 
weighs about twelve hundred pounds or 
more. The moose of America is almost, if 
not quite, identical with the elk of Europe, 
but it attains a greater size. The horns es- 
pecially are much finer than those to be 
found on the elk in Russia, Prussia, or the 
Scandinavian countries. 

There are several ways in which the moese 
is hunted—some legitimate, and some de- 
cidedly illegitimate. First of all there is 
moose-calling, which, to my mind, is the 
most interesting of all woodland sports. It 
commences about the beginning of Septem- 
ber, and lasts for about six weeks, and con- 
sists in imitating the cry of the female 
moose, and thereby calling up the male. 
This may sound easy enough to do, espe- 
cially as the bull at this season of the year 
loses all his caution, or the greater part of 
it. But the pastime is surrounded by so 
many difficulties that it is really the most 
precarious of all the methods of pursuing or 
endeavoring to outwit the moose; and it is 
at the same time the most exciting. I will 
endeayor to describe the method by giving 
a slight sketch of the death of a moose in 
New Brunswick woods last year: 

An absolutely calm night is required for 
calling, and for this reason: the moose is so 
wary that in coming up to the call he will 
invariably make a circle down wind in order 
to get scent of the animal which is calling 
him. Therefore, if there is a breath of wind 
astir, the moose will get scent of the man 
before the man has a chance of seeing the 
moose. A calm night is the first thing 
necessary. Secondly, you must have a moon- 
light night. No moose will come up in the 
day-time. You can begin to call about an 
hour before sunset, and moose will answer up 
to say two hours after sunrise. There is 
very little time, therefore, unless there is 
bright moonlight. In the third place, I need 
scarcely observe that to call meose success- 
fully you must find a place near camp where 
there are moose to call, and where there are 
not only moose, but bull moose; not only 
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bull moose, but bulls that have not already 
provided themselves with consorts; for if a 
real cow begins calling, the rough imitation 
in the shape of a man has a very poor chance 
of success, and may as well give it up asa 
bad job. Fourthly, you must find a spot 
that is convenient for calling ; that is to say, 
a piece of dry ground, for no human being 
can lie out all night in the wet, particularly 
in the month of October, when it freezes 
hard towards morning. You must have 
dry ground, well sheltered with trees or 
shrubs of some kind, and a tolerably open 
space around it for some distance—open 
enough for you to see the bull coming up 
when he is yet at a little distance, but not a 
large extent of open ground, for no moose 
will venture out far on an entirely bare ex- 
posed plain. He is disinclined to leave the 
friendly shelter of the trees. A perfect spot, 
therefore, is not easily found. Such are 
some of the difficulties which attend moose- 
calling, and render it a most precarious pas- 
time. Four conditions are necessary, and 
all four must he combined at one and the 
same time. 

Having once determined to go out, prepa- 
rations do not take long. You have only to 
roll up a blanket and overcoat, take some 
tea, sugar, salt, and biscuit, a kettle, two tin 
pannikins, and a small ax, with, I need 
scarcely say, rifle and ammunition. The out- 
fit is simple; but the hunter should look to 
every thing himself, for an Indian would 
leave his head behind if it were loose. A good 
thick blanket is verv necessary, for moose-call- 
ing involves more hardship and more suffer- 
ing from cold than any other branch of the 
noble science of hunting with which I am ae- 
quainted. It is true that the weather is not 
especially cold at that time of year, but 
there are sharp frosts occasionally at night, 
and the moose-ealler can not make a fire by 
which to warm himself, for the smell of 
smoke is carried a long way by the slightest 
current of air. Neither dare he run about 
to warm his feet, or flap his hands against 
his sides, or keep up the circulation by tak- 
ing exercise of any kind, for fear of making 
a noise. - He is sure to have got wet through 
with perspiration on his way to the calling 
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place, which, of course, makes him more sen* 
sitive to cold. 

So 1 and my Indian shouldered our 
packs and started for the barren, following 
an old logging road. A “barren” means in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick an open 
marshy space in the forest, sometimes so 
soft as to be almost impassable, at other 
times composed of good solid hard peat. 
The surface is occasionally rough and tus- 
socky, like a great deal of country in Seot- 
land. We got out upon the barren, or rather 
upon a deep bay or indentation of a large 
barren, about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and made our way to a little wooded island 
which afforded us shelter and dry ground, 
and which was within easy shot of one side 
of the bay, and so situated with regard to 
the other that a moose coming from that 
direction would not hesitate to approach it. 
The first thing to be done is to make a lair 
for one’s self—a little bed. You pick out a 
nice sheltered soft spot, chop down a few 
sapin branches with your knife, gather a 
quantity of dry grass or bracken, and make 
as comfortable a bed as the circumstances of 
the case will permit. 

Having made these little preparations I sat 
down and smoked my pipe, while the Indian 
climbed up a neighboring pine tree to “ call.” 
The only object of ascending « tree is that 
the sound may be carried further into the re- 
cesses of the forest. The instrument where- 
with the caller endeavors to imitate the ery 
of the ‘cow consists of a cone-shaped tube 
made out of a sheet of birch bark rolled up. 
This horn is about eighteen inches in length 
and three or four in diameter at the broadest 
end, the narrow end being just large enough 
to fit the mouth. The “caller” uses it like 
a speaking-trumpet, groaning and roaring 
through it, imitating as well as he can the 
cry of the cow moose. 

The hunter calls through his horn, first 
gently, in case there should be a bull very 
near. He then waits a quarter of an hour 
or so, and, if he gets no answer, calls again 
a little louder, waiting at least a quarter of 
an hour—or half an hour some Indians say 
is best—after each attempt. 

The cry of the cow is a long-drawn-out 
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melancholy sound, impossible to describe 
by words. The answer of the bull moose, 
on the contrary, is a rather short guttural 
grunt, and resembles at a great distance the 
sound made by an ax chopping wood, or 
that which a man makes when pulling hard 
atarefractory clay pipe. You continue call+ 
ing at intervals until you hear an answer, 
when your tactics depend upon the way in 
which the animal acts. Great acuteness of 
the sense of hearing is necessary, because 
the bull will occasionally come up without 
answering at all; and the first indication of 
his presence consists of the slight noise he 
makes in advancing. Sometimes a bull will 
come up with the most extreme caution; at 
others he will come tearing up through the 
woods, as hard as he can go, making-a noise 
like a steam-engine, and rushing through 
the forest apparently without the slightest 
fear. 

On the particular occasion which I am re- 
alling, it was a most lovely evening. It 
wanted but about half an hour to sundown, 


and all was perfectly still. There was not 


the slightest sound of any thing moving in 
the forest except that of the unfrequent 


flight of a moose-bird close by. And so I 
sat watching that most glorious transforma- 
tion scene—the change of day into night; 
saw the great sun sink slowly down behind 
the pine trees; saw the few clouds that 
hovered motionless above me blaze into the 
color of bright burnished gold; saw the 
whole atmosphere become glorious with a 
soft yellow light, gradually dying out as the 
night crept on, till only in the western sky 
there lingered a faint glow fading into a 
pile, cold, apple-green, against which the 
pines stood out as black as midnight, and as 
sharply defined as though cut out of steel. 
As the darkness deepened, a young crescent 
moon shone out pale and clear, with a glit- 
tering star a little below the lower horn, 
and above her another star of lesser magni- 
tude. It looked as though a supernatural 
jewel—a heavenly pendant, two great dia- 
mond solitaires, and a diamond crescent— 
were hanging in the western sky. After a 
while, the moon too sank behind the trees, 
and darkness fell upon the earth. 
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I know of nothing more enchanting than a 


_ perfectly calm and silent Autumnal sunset 


in the woods, unless it be the sunrise, which 
to my mind is more lovely still. Sunset is 
beautiful, but sad; sunrise is equally beauti- 
ful, and full of life, happiness, and hope. I 
love to watch the stars begin to fade, to see 
the first faint white light clear up the dark- 
ness of the eastern sky, and gradually 
deepen into the glorious coloring that her- 
alds the approaching sun. I love to see 
nature awake shuddering, as she always 
does, and arouse herself into active, busy, 
life; to note the insects, birds, and beasts 
shake off slumber and set about their daily 
tusks. 

Still, the sunset is inexpressibly lovely, and 
I do not envy the condition and frame of 
mind of a man who can not be as nearly 
happy as man can be, when he is lying com- 
fortably on a luxurious and soft couch, gaz- 
ing in perfect peace on the glorious scene 
around him, rejoicing all his senses, and 
saturating himself with the wonderful beau- 
ties of a northern sunset. 

So I sat quietly below, while the Indian 
called from the tree-top. Not a sound an- 
swered to the three or four long-drawn-out 
notes with which he hoped to lure the bull ; 
after a long interval he called again, but the 
same perfect, utter silence reigned in the 
woods, a silence broken only by the melan- 
choly hooting of an owl, or the imaginary 
noises that filled my head. It is extraordi- 
nary how small noises become magnified 
when the ear is kept at a great tension for 
any length of time, and how the head be- 
comes filled with all kinds of fictitious 
sounds; and it is very remarkable also how 
utterly impossible it is to distinguish be- 
teen a loud noise uttered at a distance and 
a searcely audible sound close by. After 
listening very intently amidst the profound 
silence of a quiet night in the forest for an 
hour or so, the head becomes so surcharged 
with blood, owing, I presume, to all the 
faculties being concentrated on a single 
sense, that one seems to hear distant voices, 
the ringing of bells, and all kinds of strange 
and impossible noises. A man becomes so 
nervously alive to the slightest disturbance 
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of the almost awful silence of a still night 
in the woods, that the faintest sound—the 
cracking of a minute twig, or the fall of a 
leaf, even at a great distance—will make 
him almost jump out of his skin. He ig 
also apt to make the most ludicrous mis- 
takes. Towards morning, about daybreak, I 
have frequently mistaken the first faint buzz 
of some minute fly, within a foot or so of 
my ear, for the call of moose two or three 

miles off. 

About ten o’clock the Indian gave it up in 
despair and came down the tree; we rolled 
ourselves up in our rugs, pulled the hoods 
of our blanket coats over our heads, and 
went to sleep. I awoke literally shaking 
with cold. It was still the dead of night; 
and the stars were shining with intense brill- 
iancy, to my great disappointment, for 1 
was in hopes of seeing the first streaks of 
dawn. It was freezing very hard, far tou 
hard for me to think of going to sleep again, 
So T roused the Indian and suggested that 
he should try another call or two. 

Accordingly we stole down to the edge of 
the little point of wood in which we had en- 
sconced ourselves, and in a few minutes the 
forest was re-echoing the plaintive notes of the 
moose. Not an answer, not a sound—utter 
silence, «s if all the world were dead! broken 
suddenly and horribly by a yell that made 
the blood curdle in one’s veins. It was the 
long, quavering, human, but unearthly 
scream of a loon on the distant lake. After 
what seemed to me many hours, bat what 
was in reality but a short time, the first in- 
dications. of dawn revealed themselves in 
the rising of the morning star, and the 
slightest possible paling of the eastern sky. 
The cold grew almost unbearable. That curi- 
ous shiver that runs through nature—the 
first icy current of air that precedes the 
day—chilled us to the bones. I rolled my- 
self up in my blanket and lighted a pipe, 
trying to retain what little caloric remained 
in my body, while the Indian again ascended 
the tree. By the time he had called twice 
it was gray dawn. Birds were beginning to 
move about, and busy squirrels to look out 
for their breakfast of pine-buds. I sat listen- 
ing intently, and watching the blank emo- 
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tionless face of the Indian as he gazed around 
him, when suddenly I saw his countenance 
blaze up with vivid excitement. His eyes 
seemed to start from his head, his muscles 
twitched, his face glowed, he seemed trans- 
frmed in a moment into a different being. 
At the same time he began with the utmost 
celerity, but with extreme caution, to de- 
scend to the ground. He motioned to me 
not to make any noise, and whispered that a 
moose was coming across the barren and 
must be close by. Grasping my rifle, we 
crawled carefully through the grass, crisp 
and noisy with frost, down to the edge of 
our island of woods, and there, after peering 
cautiously around some stunted juniper 
bushes, I saw standing, about sixty yards 
off, a bull moose. He looked gigantic in the 
thin morning mist which was beginning to 
drift up from the surface of the barren. 
Great volumes of steam issued from his 
nostrils, and his whole aspect, looming in 
the fog, was vast and almost terrific. He 
stood there perfectly motionless, staring at 
the spot from which he had heard the ery of 
the supposed cow, irresolute whether to 
come on or not. The Indian was anxious to 
bring him a little closer, but I did not wish 
to run the risk of scaring him, and so, taking 
aim as fairly as I could, considering I was 
shaking all over with cold, I fired and struck 
him behind the shoulder. He plunged for- 
ward on his knees, jumped up, rushed for- 
ward for about two hundred yards, and then 
fell dead at the edge of the heavy timber on 
the far side of the barren. 

We went to work then and there to skin 
and clean him, an operation which probably 
took us an hour or more, and, having rested 
ourselves a few minutes, we started off to 
take a little cruise round the edge of the 
barren and see if there were any caribou on 
it. I should explain that “cruising” is in 
the provinces performed on land as well as 
at sea. A man says he has spent all Sum- 
mer “cruising” the woods in search of pine 
timber, and if your Indian wants you to go 
out for a walk, he will say, “Let us take a 
cruise around somewhere.” Accordingly we 
trudged off over the soft yielding surface of 
the bog, and, taking advantage of some 
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stunted bushes, crossed to the opposite side 
so as to be well down wind in case any ani- 
mals should be on it. The. Indian then as- 
cended to the top of the highest pine tree he 
could find, taking my glasses with him, and 
had a good look all over the barren. ‘There 
was not a thing to be seen. We then passed 
through a small strip of wood, and came out 
upon another plain, and there, on ascending 
a tree to look round the Indian espied two 
caribou feeding towards the timber. We 
had to wait some little time till they got bhe- 
hind an island of trees, and then, running 
as fast as the soft nature of the ground 
would permit, we contrived to get close up 
to them just as they entered the thick woods, 
and, after an exciting stalk of about half an 
hour, I managed to kill both. 

Having performed the obsequies of the 
chase upon the two caribou, we returned to 
our calling-place. By this time it was about 
noon—the sun was blazing down with almost 
tropical heat. We had been awake the 
greater part of the night, and had done a 
hard morning’s work, and felt a .decided 
need for refreshment. In a few minutes we 
had lighted a little fire, put the kettle on to 
boil, and set the moose kidneys, impaled on 
sharp sticks, to roast by the fire; and with 
fresh kidneys, good, strong tea, plenty of 
sugar and salt, and some hard biscuit, I made 
one of the most sumptuous breakfasts it has 
been my lot to assist at. : 

Breakfast over, I told the Indian to go 
down to camp and bring up the other men’ 
to assist in cutting up and smoking the 
meat. As soon as he had departed, I laid 
myself out for a rest. I shifted my bed, 
that is to say, my heap of dried bracken 
and pine tops, under the shadow of a pine, 
spread my blanket out, and lay down to 
smoke the pipe of peace in the most con- 
tented frame of mind that a man can ever 
hope to enjoy in this uneasy and trouble- 
some world. I had suffered from cold and 
from hunger—I was now warm and well fed. 
I was tired after a hard day’s work and long 
night’s vigil, and was thoroughly capable 
of enjoying that greatest of all luxuries— 
sweet repose after severe exercise. The day 
was so warm that the shade of the trees fell 
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cool and grateful, and I lay flat on my back, 
smoking my pipe, and gazing up through 
the branches inte a perfectly clear, blue sky, 
with oceasionally a little white cloud, like a 
bit of swan’s down, floating across. it, and 
felt, as I had often felt before, that no lux- 
ury of civilization can at all compare with 
the comfort a man can obtain in the wilder- 
ness. I lay smoking till I dropped off to 
sleep, and slept soundly until the men com- 
ing up from camp awoke me. 

Such is a pretty fair sample of a good 
day’s sport. It was not a very exciting day, 
and [ have alluded to it chiefly because the 
incidents are fresh in my mind. The great in- 
terest of moose-calling comes in when a bull 
answers early in the evening, and will not 
come up boldly, and you and the bull spend 
the whole night trying to outwit each other. 
Sometimes, just when you think you have 
sueceeded in deceiving him, a little air of 
wind will spring up; he will get scent of 
you, and be off in a second. Sometimes a 
ball will answer at intervals for several 
hours, will come up to the edge of the open 
ground, and there stop and cease speaking. 
You wait, anxiously watching for him all 
night, and in the morning when you exam- 
ine the ground, you find that something had 
scared him, and that he had silently made 
off, so silently that his departure was unno- 
ticed. It is marvelous how so great and 
heavy a creature can move through the 
woods without making the smallest sound; 
but he can do so, and does to the great con- 
fusion of the hunter. 

Later in the season the moose begins to 
“yard,” as it is termed. I have seen pic- 
tures of a moose-yard in which numbers of 
animals are represented inside and sur- 
rounded by a barrier of snow, on the out- 
side of which baffled packs of wolves are 
clamorously howling; and I have seen a 
moose-yard so described in print as to make 
it appear that a number of moose herd to- 
gether and keep tramping and tramping in 
the snow to such an extent that by mid- 
Winter they find themselves in what is lit- 
erally a yard—a hollow, bare place, sur- 
rounded by deep snow. Of course, such a 
definition is utterly absurd. A moose does 
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hot travel straight on when he is in search 
of food, but selects a particular locality, and 
remains there as long as the supply of pro: 
vision holds out; and that place is called a 
yard. 

Sometimes a solitary moose “ yards” alone, 
sometimes two or three together, occasionally 
as many ag half a dozen. may be found con- 
gregated in one place. When a man says he 
has found a “ moose-yard,”’ he means that he 
has come across a place where it is evident 
from the tracks crossing and recrossing and 
intersecting each other in all directions, and 
from the signs of browsing on the trees, that 
one or more moose have settled down to feed 
for the Winter. Having once selected a place 
or “ yard,” the moose will remain there till the 
following Summer if the food holds out, and 
they are not disturbed by man. If forced 
to leave their “yard,” they will travel a 
long distance—twenty or thirty miles—be- 
fore choosing another feeding-ground. After 
the rutting season moose wander about in an 
uneasy state of mind for three weeks or so, 
and are not all settled down till the begin- 
ning of November. 

In “ creeping,” therefore, or stalking moose, 
the first thing to be done is to find a moose- 
yard. You set out early in the morning, in 
any direction you may think advisable, ac- 
cording to the way the wind blows, examin- 
ing carefully all the tracks that you come 
across. When you hit upon a track, you 
follow it a little way, examining it and the 
ground and trees, to see if the animal is 
traveling or not. If you find that the moose 
has “ yarded,” that is to say, fed, and yon 
can come across evidences of his presence 
not more than a couple of days or so old, 
you make up your mind to hunt that par- 
ticular moose. 

The utmost caution and skill are neces- 
sary. The moose invariably travels down 
wind some little distance before beginning 
to feed, and then works his way up, brows- 
ing about at will in various directions. He 
also makes a circle down wind before lying 
down, so that if you hit on a fresh track, 
and then follow it, you are perfectly certain 
to start the animal without seeing him. 
You may follow a moose track a whole day 
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as I have done before now, and finally come 
across the place where you started him, and 
and then discover that you had passed 
within fifty yards of that spot early in the 
morning, the animal having made a large 
circuit and lain down close to his tracks. 
The principle, therefore, that the hunter has 
to go upon is, to keep making small semi- 
circles down witid, so as constantly to cut 
the tracks and yet keep the animal always 
to windward of him. Having come across 
a track and made up your mind whether it 
is pretty fresh, whether the beast is a large 
one worth following, and whether it is set- 
tled down and feeding quietly, you will not 
follow the track, but go down wind and then 
gradually work up wind again till you cut 
the tracks a second time. Then you must 
make out whether the tracks are fresher or 
older than the former, whether they are 
tracks of the same moose or those of another, 
and leave them again and work up and cut 
them a third time; and so you go on grad- 
ually, always trimming down wind and edg- 
ing up wind again, until finally you have 
quartered the whole ground: 

Perhaps the moose is feeding upon a hard- 
wood ridge of beech and maples, of, say, two 
or three miles in length and a quarter of a 
mile in width. 
must make good in the way I have endeay- 
ored to describe, before you proceed to go up 
to the moose. At length, by dint of great 
perseverance and caution, you will have so 
far covered the ground that you will know 
the animal must be in some particular spot. 
Then comes the difficult moment. I may 
say at once that it is mere waste of time 
trying to creep except on'a windy day, even 
with moccasins on; and it is of no use at 
any time trying to creep a moose unless you 
are provided with soft leather moccasins. 
No human being can get within shot of a 
moose on a still day; the best time is when 
windy weather succeeds a heavy fall of rain. 
Then the ground is soft, the little twigs 
strewed about bend instead of breaking, and 
the noise of the wind in the trees deadens 
the sound of your footsteps. If the ground 
is dry, and there is not much wind, it is im- 
possible to get near the game. When you 
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have determined that the’ moose is some- 
where handy—when you come across per- 
fectly fresh indications of his presence—you 
proceed inch by inch; you must not make 
the smallest noise; the least crack of a dead 
branch or of a stick under foot will start the 
animal. Especially careful must you be 
that nothing taps against your gun-stock, or 
that you do not strike the barrel against a 
tree; for, naturally, any such unusual sound 
is far worse than the cracking of astick. If, 
however, you succeed in imitating the noise- 
less movements and footsteps of your Indian, 
you will probably be rewarded by seeing liim 
presently make a “point,” like a pointer 
dog. Every quivering fiber in his body 
proves his excitement. He will point out 
something dark to you among the trees. That 
dark mass is a moose, and you must fire at it 
without being too careful what part of the 
animal you are going to hit, for probably 
the moose has heard you and is only waiting 
asecond before making up his mind to be off. 

Generally speaking, the second man sees 
the moose first. The leader is too much oc- 
cupied in looking at the tracks—in seeing 
where he is going to put his foot down. 
The second man has only to tread carefully 
in the footsteps of the man preceding him, 
and is able to concentrate his attention 
more on looking about. The moment you 
spy or hear the animal you should imitate 
the call of 2 moose—first to attract the at- 
tention of the animal, which, if it has not 
smelt you, will probably stop a second to 
make sure what it is that has frightened 
him; secondly, to let the Indian in front 
know that the game is on foot. Moose- 
creeping is an exceedingly difficult and ex- 
citing pastime. It requires all a man’s pa- 
tience, for, of course, you may travel day 
after day in this way without: finding any 
traces of deer. To the novice it is not in- 
teresting, for, apparently, the Indian wan- 
ders aimlessly about the woods without any 
particular object. When you come to un- 
derstand the motive for every twist and turn 
he makes, and appreciate the science he is 
displaying, it becomes one of the most fasci- 
nating pursuits in which the sportsman can 
indulge 
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Sometimes one may be in good luck and 
come across a: moose in some glade or “in- 
terval,” the result of. the labors of former 
generations of: beavers. An “interval” is 
the local term. for natural meadows, which 
are frequently found along the margins of 
streams. Beavers have done great and use- 
ful work in all these countries. The evi- 
dences of their labors have far outlived the 
work of aboriginal man. They dam up little 
streams, and form shallow lakes and ponds. 
Trees fall in and decay; the ponds get 
choked with vegetation, fill up, and are 
turned into natural meadows of great value 
to the settler. Beavers have played an im- 
portant part in rendering these savage coun- 
tries fit for the habitation of civilized man, 

The moose may also be run down in Win- 
ter-time on snow-shoes.. This may be called 
partly a legitimate, and partly an illegiti- 
mate, mode of killing the animal. If the 
snow is not very deep the moose can travel, 
and to come up with him requires immense 
endurance on the part of a man, but no skill 
except that involved in the art of running 
on snow-shoes. You simply start the ani- 
mal and follow after him for a day, or some- 
times two or three days, when you come up 
with him and walk as close as you like and 
shoot him. 

If the snow lies very deep in early Spring 
moose inay be slaughtered with ease. The 
sun thaws the surface, which freezes up 
again. at night and forms an icy crust strong 
enough to support a man on snow-shoes, or 
a dog, but not nearly strong enough to sup- 
port.a moose. Then they can be run down 
without trouble. You find your moose and 
start a dog after him. The unfortunate 
moose flounders helplessly in the snow, cut- 
ting his legs to pieces, and in a very short 
time becomes exhausted, and you can walk 
up to him, knock him on the head with an 
ax, or stick him with a knife, as you think 
best. Hundreds and hundreds of moose 
have been slaughtered in this scandalous 
manner for their hides alone. The settlers 
also dig pits for them and snare them, both 
of which practices, I need hardly say, are 
most nefarious. There is nothing sportsman- 
like about them, and they involve-waste of 
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good meat. because, unless a man looks t 
the snare every day (which these men never 
do), he runs the chance of catching a moose 
and finding the carcass unfit for food when 
he revisits the place. I shall not describe 
the method of snaring a moose, for fear some 
reader who has followed me thus far might 
be tempted to practice it, or lest it might 
be supposed for a moment that I had ever 
done such a wicked thing myself. 

Many men prefer caribou-hunting to 
moose-hunting, and I am not sure that they 
are not right. The American caribou is, I 
believe, identical with the reindeer of Eu- 
rope, though the American animal grows to 
a much larger size, and the males carry far 
finer horns. The does have small horns 
also. I believe the caribou is the only spe- 
cies of deer. marked by ‘that peculiarity. 
Caribou are very fond of getting out on the 
lakes as soon as the ice will bear, and feed- 
ing round the shores. They feed entirely 
on moss and lichens, principally on the long 
gray moss, locally known as “old men’s 
beards,” which hangs in graceful festoons 
from the branclies of the pines, and on the 
beautiful purple and cream-colored caribou 
moss that covers the barrens. They are not 
very shy animals, and will venture close to 
lumber camps to feed on the moss which 
grows most luxuriantly on the tops of the 
pines which the ax-men have felled. Cari- 
bou. can not be run down, and the settlers 
rarely go after them. They must be hunted 
precisely in the same manner as the moose. 

Such is a brief outline of some Canadian 
sports. Life in the woods needs not be de- 
voted entirely to hunting, but can be varied 
to a great extent by fishing and trapping. 
The streams and lakes teem with trout, and 
the finest salmon-fishing in the world is to 
be found in New Brunswick and on the 
north shore of the gulf. In Lower Canada 
there is still a good deal of fur to be found. 
In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia beavers 
are almost extinct, and marten, mink, lynx, 
otter, and other valuable fur-bearing animals 
are comparatively scarce. It would be hard, 
I think, for a man to spend a holiday more 
pleasantly and beneficially than in the Cana- 
dian woods. 
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TAYLOR’S GOETHE’S FAUST. 


MARVEL of translation is Bayard 
Taylor’s metrical version of that great 
masterpiece of German song, the Faust of 
John Wolfgang Von Goethe. With few ex- 
ceptions, line corresponds with line in length 
and meter. Even the rhymes of the orig- 
inal are kept in view, so that not only the 
literal sense, but the form and rhythm and 
melody are accurately transferred from one 
language into another. It is a most enter- 
taining recreation for leisure hours to com- 
pare, line by line, the translation and the 
German text, and observe the singular con- 
formity in sense and sound. 
It had been quite generally assumed that 
a literal and exact version of Faust must 
necessarily be given in prose, and many En- 
glish critics have been bold to say that the 
matter of form is of secondary importance in 
poetry. But, on the contrary, Mr. Taylor 
contends, and we think rightly, that “the 
value of form, in a poetical work, is the first 
question to be considered. No poet ever 
understood this question more thoroughly 
than Goethe himself. Poetry is not 
simply a fashion of expression, it is the form 
of expression absolutely required by a cer- 
tain class of ideas. Poetry, indeed, may be 
distinguished from prose by the single cir- 
cumstance that it is the utterance of what- 
ever in man can not be perfectly uttered in 
any other than a rhythmical form. It is 
useless to say that the naked meaning is in- 
dependent of the form. On the contrary, 
the form contributes essentially to the full- 
ness of the meaning. In poetry which en- 
dures through its own inherent vitality, 
there is no forced union of these two ele- 
ments. They are as intimately blended, 
and with the same mysterious beauty, as the 
sexes in the ancient Hermaphroditus. ‘To 
attempt to represent poetry in prose is very 
much like attempting to translate music 
into speech.” Beethoven is reported to have 
said, “Goethe’s poems exercise a great sway 
over me, not only in their meaning, but also 
by their rhythm. It is a language which 
Vow. VI.—27 





stimulates me to composition.” One of the 
biographers of Goethe observes: “The effect 
of poetry is a compound of music and sug- 
gestion. This music and suggestion are in- 
termingled in words, which to alter is to 
alter the effect. For words in poetry are 
not, as in prose, simple representatives of 
objects and ideas—they are parts of an or- 
ganic whole; they are tones in the har- 
mony.” Tycho Mommeen, a German critic, 
goes so far as to say, “The metrical or 
rhymed modeling of a poetical work is so 
essentially the germ of its being, that, rather 
than by giving it up, we might hope to con- 
struct a similar work of art before the eyes 
of our countrymen by giving up or chang- 
ing the substance. The immeasurable result 
which has followed works wherein the form 
has been retained, such as the Homer of 
Voss, and the Shakespeare of Tieck and 
Schlegel, is an incontrovertible evidence of 
the vitality of the endeavor.” 

Twenty years elapsed from the time when 
Bayard Taylor first formed the purpose of 
translating Faust so as to preserve in En- 
glish the various meters of the German orig- 
inal until he gave the world his completed 
work. In 1856 Mr. Brooks published a 
translation of the First Part, in which the 
attempt was made to transfer the form as 
well as the literal sense of the German. The 
result was to make Taylor for a time give 
up his own design. But he at length re- 
sumed his work under the conviction that 
Brooks’s version lacked too much of the 
lyrical fire and fluency of the original. He 
was persuaded that it needed only patience 
and “ loving labor” to transfer into English 
both the literal sense and the rhythmical 
character, and finally, in 1870, he gave to 
the world his work. We may form some 
idea of his painstaking fidelity and care 
from a note which he appends to his version 
of the “Song of the Spirits” (Part First, 
Scene III): “ The rhythmical translation of 
this song, which, without the original 
rhythm and rhyme, would lose nearly all 
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its value, is a head and heart breaking task. 
I can only say that after returning to it 
again and again, during a period of six 
years, I can offer nothing better.” 

The capacities of the English language to 
convey all shades of thought and all forms 
of expression are set in strong light by this 
effort at translation. Lord Derby, in the 
Preface to his translation of Homer’s Iliad, 
speaks of ‘“‘ that pestilent heresy of the so- 
called English Hexameter—a meter wholly 
repugnant to the genius of our language, 
which can only be pressed into the service 
by a violation of every rule of prosody.” 
The trouble is that too many attempts at 
rhythmical translation have been made by 
incompetent hands. Bryant’s Homer very 
far surpasses Derby’s, even in his chosen 
field of heroic blank verse. It remains for 
an English Voss, with the scholarship and 
critical acumen of Felton or Hadley, and the 
poetical genius of Longfellow, to give.us yet 
the English TZranslatio Optima of Homer. 
“The intellectual tendencies of our race,” 
says Taylor, in his Preface to Faust, ‘“ have 
always been somewhat conservative, ‘and its 
standards of literary taste or belief once set 
up are not varied without a struggle. The 
English ear is suspicious of new meters and 
unaccustomed forms of expression. There 
are critical detectives on the track of every 
author, and a violation ofthe accepted 
canons is followed by a summons to judg- 
ment. Thus the tendency is to contract 
rather than to expand the acknowledged ex- 
cellencies of the language.” And he quotes 
the following words from Jacob Grimm: ‘No 
one of all the modern languages has acquired 
a greater force and strength than the En- 
glish, through the derangement and relin- 
quishment of its ancient laws of sound. 
The unteachable, but learnable, profusion 
of its middle-tones has conferred upon it an 
intrinsic power of expression, such as no 
other human tongue ever possessed. Its 
entire, thoroughly intellectual and wonder- 
fully successful foundation and perfected 
development issued from a marvelous union 
of the two noblest tongues of Europe, the 
Germanic and the Romanic. Their mutual 
relation in the English language is well 
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known, since the former furnished chiefly 
the material basis, while the latter added 
the intellectual conceptions.” 

Passing now from the matter of trangla- 
tion, we offer some thoughts upon the great 
work of Goethe’s life. It was beginning to 
take form in his mind as early as 1768, and 
it grew and appeared in divers parts and 
forms during a period of over sixty years, 
till, on the 28th of August, 1831, on his 
eighty-second birthday, Goethe sealed up 
his completed manuscript, to be opened and 
published after his death, and said to his 
friend Eckermann, “I look upon my life as 
a perfect gift, and it is really indifferent 
what I may further do, or whether I shall do 
any thing.” Seven months later he was 
dead. Thoroughly to understand and appre- 
ciate his great work, one needs a consider- 
able acquaintance with the life and studies 
of Goethe during all these years. This in- 
formation is to a great extent supplied by 
Taylor in the numerous notes which he 
appends to his translation. 

The limits of this essay forbid any attempt 
at a detailed outline of the argument of 
Goethe’s Faust. It differs in many particu- 
lars from the old Faust legends, of which 
Germany was full from the days of the Ref- 
ormation. All that is wild and weird and 
mysterious and magical in the legends of 
Germany seemed to gather around the name 
of Faust, often called Doctor Faust, who, as 
the story goes, bound himself to the devil 
for a specified time, and traveled about 
through all regions, provinces, and king- 
doms, practicing medicine and magic, until 
finally the devil came and seized him away. 
A book was published in Frankfort in 1587, 
with the following quaint title, which suffi- 
ciently shows the general outline of the le 
gend: “History of Dr. John Faust, the 
notorious sorcerer and black artist; how he 
bound himself to the devil for a certain 
time; what singular adventures befell him 
therein; what he did and carried on, until 
finally he received his well-deserved pay. 
Mostly from his own posthumous writings; 
for all presumptuous, rash, and godless men, 
as a terrible example, abominable instance, 
and well meant warning, collected and put 
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in print. James iv, 7. Submit yourselves 
therefore to God; resist the devil, and he 
will flee from you.” In‘the popular super- 
titions of Gersmany Faust holds a place 
similar to that of the enchanter Merlin in 
Spenser’s “ Faéry Queen,” and Don Juan in 
the legends of Spain. “There are elements 
dn the legend,” observes Taylor, “the value 
of which even a purblind poet could not 
help seeing, yet which the loftiest genius 
may admit to be almost beyond his grasp. 
It is not the least of Goethe’s deserts, that, 
although in his youth a new Faust was an- 
nounced in every quarter of Germany, he 
took up the theme already hackneyed by 
small talents, and made it his own solely 
and forever.” : 

The drama opens with a prologue in 
heaven, in which the devil, under the name 
of Mephistopheles, appears along with three 
archangels before the Almighty, and, after 
the manner of Satan among the Sons of 
God, in the Book of Job, talks about the 
Lord’s servant, Doctor Faust. Of him the 
Lord says: 

“ Though still confused his service unto me, 

I soon shall lead him to x clearer morning. 


Sees not the gardener, even while buds his tree, 
Both flower and fruit the future years adorning ?” 


Mephistopheles answers : 


“What will you bet? 
him, 
If unto me [ull leave you give 
Cently upon my road to train him!” 


There ’s still a chance to gain 


The Almighty makes no prohibition, but 
allows that as long as he remains on earth 
he must be subject to temptations and 
snares. Then we pass to the first scene, 
where we meet with Dr. Faust in his study. 


‘‘Hemmed in by many a toppling heap 

Of books, worm-eaten, gray with dust, 

Which to the vaulted ceiling creep, 
Against the smoky paper thrust, 

With glasses, boxes round him stacked, 
And instruments together hurled, 

Ancestral lumber, stuffed and packed— 
Such is his world—and what a world!’’ 


He has studied philosophy, jurisprudence, 
medicine, and “even, alas! theology,” and 
finds “that nothing can be known,” and 
now he resolves to study magic, 


“That many a secret, perchance, I may reach, 
Through spirit-power and spirit-speech, 
And thus the bitter task forego 





Of saying things I do not know,— 

That 1 may detect the fnmost force 

Which binds the world and guides its course ; 
Its germs, productive powers explore, 

And rummage in empty words no more !”’ 


He proceeds at once to cqnsult a book of 
astrology, and, while contemplating its mys- 
terious signs, is rapt into ecstasy. He seizes 
the book, and mysteriously pronounces the 
sign of the earth-spirit, when a ruddy flame 
flashes forth, and the spirit appears in the 
flume. They converse a few moments, and 
then the spirit disappears, leaving Faust 
overwhelmed with wonder and alarm. By 
and by he works himself up to the highest 
pitch of excitement, and contemplates sui- 
cide in a long soliloquy, much after the style 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. His eye falls upon 
a flask of poison, and he resolves upon the 
fatal deed. He would fain get out of the 
troublesome world. 


*T hail thee, wondrous, rarest vial ! 

I take thee down devoutly for the trial; 
Man’s art and wit I venerate in thee. 

Thou summary of gentle slumber-juices, 

Essence of deadly finest powers and uses, 
Unto thy master show thy favor free! 

I see thee, and the stings of pain diminish ; 

I grasp thee, and my struggles slowly finish ; 
My spirit’s flood-tide ebbeth more and more. 

Out on the open ocean speeds my dreaming ; 

The glassy flood before my feet is gleaming, 
A new day beckons to a newer shore!” 


But just as he puts the fatal goblet to his 
lips he is startled by the chime of church 
bells and a choral song. He listens a mo- 
ment and all the memories of his childhood 
quickened into life make it impossible for 
him to proceed with his dark design, and he 
pauses and gives utterance to one of the 
finest passages of the poem. 


“ Why here in dust, entice me with your spell, 
Ye gentle, powerful sounds of heaven? 
Peal rather there, where tender natures dwell. 
Your messages I hear, but faith has not been given ; 
The dearest child of faith is Miracle, 
I venture not to soar to yonder regions 
Whence the glad tidings hither float ; 
And yet, from childhood up familiar with the note, 
To life it now renews the old allegiance. 
Once heavenly love sent down a burning kiss 
Upon my brow, in Sabbath silence holy, 4 
And, filled with mystic presage, chimed the church 
bell slowly, 
And prayer dissolved me in a fervent bliss. 
A sweet uncomprehended yearning 
Drove forth my feet through woods and meadows free, 
And while a thousand tears were burning, 
I felt a world arise for me, 
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These chants, to youth and all its sports appealing 
Proclaimed the Spring’s rejoicing holiday ; 

And memory holds me now, with childish feeling 
Back from the last, the solemu way. 

Sound on, ye hymns of heaven, so sweet and mild! 
My tears gush forth ; the earth takes back her child!’ 


In the succeeding scenes Mephistopheles 
reveals himself to Faust in different forms, 
and the result is that the latter enters into 
a formal compact with him, the conditions 
of which are that Mephistopheles shall show 
up to him and let. him test for himself all 
the heights and depths and forms of human 
life and being and be his obedient servant 
till this is done, and then, afterwards, Faust 
will leave himself wholly to the Devil’s dis- 
posal. And thus is opened the way for the 
poet to paint the manifold passions, thoughts, 
pursuits, follies, and wisdom of men. 

The first part is movingly tragic and ends 
with Margaret in prison and about to be ex- 
ecuted, while Faust is caught away by 
Mephistopheles, as if passing to his inexor- 
able destiny. The portraiture of Margaret 
(Gretchen), the easily betrayed and mis- 
erably ruined maiden, is entirely independ- 
ent of the old Faust legends. She is one of 
the poet’s own creations, and in all literature 
it would be difficult to find a more vivid 
and thrilling picture of the heart of woman, 
divested of all that art and law and customs 
and education are wont to throw around 
her. Ignorant, uneducated, simple, and 
child-like, over confiding and ingenuous, 
easily yielding to deception and wrong, hur- 
ried forward in the deep passion of youthful 
Jove, she at length arouses to the awful 
sense of infamy and guilt, falls into insanity 
and destroys her mother and her child. 
The last scene presents her in the extreme 
of misery and raving, awaiting in the dun- 
geon the tolling of the death-bell, and the 
gleam of the executioner’s sword; and yet 
she remains tenderly true to her first love, 
and her last word, heard as if dying away in 
the far distance, as Mephistopheles snatches 
Faust away, is the name of her lover and 
betrayer. 

The first part closes with this tragic scene, 
and it is with inimitable beauty that at the 
close of the second part, when the soul of 
Faust is curried aloft by the angels, the 
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spirit of Margare!, like the Beatrice of Dan. 
te’s Divine Comedy, appears on high to con 
duct him to the heavenly spheres. 

Bayard Taylor has done much to place the 
second part of this great drama in its true 
light. Many writers have spoken disparag. 
ingly of it, and some have even regretted 
that it was ever published. Hayward, the 
author of one of the most popular transla- 
tions of the first part, advises his readers, if 
they wish to enjoy the work thoroughly and 
retain the most favorable impression of it, 
not to look at the second part at all. No 
doubt this last part has less to move the 
passions, and very little that the popular 
mind will appreciate. It was mostly the 
labor of Goethe’s old age, and Taylor himself 
observes: “It would have been better, un- 
doubtedly, if the completion of the work 
had not been so long delayed and Goethe 
had thereby been able to give us, with more 
limited stores of knowledge, a greater poetic 
unity. The acquisitions of the fore- 
going thirty years seem to have gradually 
formed a crust over the lambent poetical 
element in his nature; but the native force 
of the latter is nowhere so wonderfully re- 
vealed as here, since it is still able to crack 
and shiver the erudite surface of his mind, 
and to flame out clearly and joyously. 
Wherever it thus displays itself, it is still 
the same pure, illuminating, solving, and 
blending power as in his earlier years.” 

It is in this second part that we may trace 
the matured opinions of the great German. 
Those who dislike his philosophy and the- 


ology might naturally wish that he had not 


thus given them to the world. But we are 
bound to honor genius and recognize the 
might and compass of a master mind, even 
though we may widely differ from many of 
his views. Goethe evidently was unwilling 
to let the Devil have the entire disposal of 
Faust, and so in the second part of his 
drama he unfolds a scenic representation of . 
the manifold forces which serve as remedial 
agents to lift mankind out of all moral and 
physical evil. Those forces are found in 
society and government, the development 
of the idea of the beautiful by the study of 
art, the discipline and lessons of war and 
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beneficent activity. Nor does he omit to 
crown all these with the down-comings of 
divine love, which reach after the striving 
natures that yearn for salvation. Accord- 


ingly, a8 Faust’s freed spirit passes up into 
the heavens, the angels are heard singing : 


“ The noble spirit now is free, 
And saved from evil scheming ; 
Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 
Is not beyond redeeming. 
And if he feels the grace of love, 
That from on high is given, 
The blessed hosts that wait above, 
Shall welcome him to heaven.” 


The “Faust” of Goethe, taken in its en- 
tirety, isa vast Phantasmagoria, in which the 
painter, the sculptor, and the poet, the scien- 
tist, the philosopher, and the theologian may 
find much to study and admire. But so many 
of the characters are ideal forms, and so great 
is the range and mixture of allegory and 
symbolism, that the most studious reader 
often needs the hand of a competent guide 
in order to trace and fathom the meaning of 
the author. And it must ever be regarded 
as a serious defect that so many passages 
defy. all the ingenuity and wisdom of the 
critics. There is a limit beyond which no 
author, however magisterial his name, has a 
right to tax the patience and penetration of 
his readers. To a great mass of readers the 
second part of “ Faust” will always be a lab- 
yrinthian maze, so full of mist and shadow 
as to repel from that patient study which is 
indispensable, if any one would know its 
wealth of spiritual beauty. Over its portal 
might well be written: Let no one ignorant 
of classic art here enter! 

Ié would scarcely be right to close this 
essay without some notice of Goethe's relig- 
ious stand-point. One historian of German 
Rationalism declares that “he was intensely 
egotistic, and totally indifferent to all relig- 
ious belief. His false idolatry of art and 
his enthusiasm arrayed for heathendom, in 
all the beautiful charms of the most seduc- 
tive poetry, had a tendency fatal to the cause 
of Christianity, and to all public and private 
virtue.” This would seem to many far too 
strong. But it is notorious that Roman 
Catholics have claimed him as belonging 
essentially to them; a Protestant German 
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pastor says that “‘ Faust’ is a sphinx whose 
enigmas can only be solved by those who are 
in‘tiated into the mysteries of Christianity ;” 
and a French critic asserts that “Faust” isa 
“Gospel of Pantheism.” Bayard Taylor sees 
in all this an evidence that Goethe’s mind 
was elevated above all sectarian or theolog- 
ical boundaries! Here surely is a medley 
from which one might gather material for 
any type of religious character. 

~ We submit the following observations, 
which may perhaps contribute something to 
an impartial judgment of the case. Goethe 
lived at a period when German theological 
thought was making a reaction against the 
ultra dogmatism of the post-Reformation 
age, and he imbibed at an early age the Pan- 
theistic spirit of the philosophy of Spinoza 
and of Schelling. He had no patience with 
the details of metaphysical disquisition, and 
formed his tastes and opinions more by intu- 
ition and desire than by any logical analysis 
or patient examination. And yet his lofty 
spiritual nature towered up and grasped 
longingly after the Everlasting and Divine. 
Witness the following passage from “ Faust,” 
Part First, Scene xvi, which has been called 
“Goethe’s Creed :” 


“Who dare express Him ? 
And who profess [Hiim, 
Saying: I believe in Him! 
Who, feeling, seeing, 
Deny his being? 
Saying: I believe Him not! 
The All-enfolding, 
The All-upholding, 
Folds and upholds he not 
Thee, me, Himself ? 
Arches not there the sky above us? 
Lies not beneath us, firm, the earth? 
And rise not on us, shining 
Friendly the everlasting stars? 
Look I not, eye to eye, on thee, 
And feel’st not, thronging 
To head and heart, the force, 
Still weaving its eternal secret 
Invisible, visible, round thy life? 
Vast as it is, fill with that force thy heart, 
And when thou in the feeling wholly blessed art, 
Call it then what thou wilt,— 
Call it Bliss! Heart! Love! God! 
I have no name to give it! 
Feeling is all in all; 
The name is sound and smoke, 
Obscuring heaven’s clear glow.” 


These words are capable of being variously 
understood. Upon the simple-minded and 
devout Margaret, to whom they are ad- 
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These chants, to youth and all its sports appealing 
Procluimed the Spring’s rejoicing holiday ; 

And memory holds me now, with childish feeling 
Back from the last, the solemn way. 

Sound on, ye hymns of heaven, so sweet and mild! 
My tears gush forth ; the earth takes back her child!” 


In the succeeding scenes Mephistopheles 
reveals himself to Faust in different forms, 
and the result is that the latter enters into 
a formal compact with him, the conditions 
of which are that Mephistopheles shall show 
up to him and let him test for himself all 
the heights and depths and forms of human 
life and being and be his obedient servant 
till this is done, and then, afterwards, Faust 
will leave himself wholly to the Devil’s dis- 
posal. And thus is opened the way for the 
poet to paint the manifold passions, thoughts, 
pursuits, follies, and wisdom of men. 

The first part is movingly tragic and ends 
with Margaret in prison and about to be ex- 
ecuted, while Faust is caught away by 
Mephistopheles, as if passing to his inexor- 
able destiny. The portraiture of Margaret 
(Gretchen), the easily betrayed and mis- 
erably ruined maiden, is entirely independ- 
ent of the old Faust legends. She is one of 
the poet’s own creations, and in all literature 
it would be difficult to find a more vivid 
and thrilling picture of the heart of woman, 
divested of all that art and law and customs 
and education are wont to throw around 
her. Ignorant, uneducated, simple, and 
child-like, over confiding and ingenuous, 
easily yielding to deception and wrong, hur- 
ried forward in the deep passion of youthful 
love, she at length arouses to the awful 
sense of infamy and guilt, falls into insanity 
and destroys her mother and her child. 
The last scene presents her in the extreme 
of misery and raving, awaiting in the dun- 
geon the tolling of the death-bell, and the 
gleam of the executioner’s sword; and yet 
she remains tenderly true to her first love, 
and her last word, heard as if dying away in 
the far distance, as Mephistopheles snatches 
Faust away, is the name of her lover and 
betrayer. 

The first part closes with this tragic scene, 
and it is with inimitable beauty that at the 
close of the second part, when the soul of 
Faust is curried aloft by the angels, the 





spirit of Margaret, like the Beatrice of Dan- 
te’s Divine Comedy, appears on high to con- 
duct him to the heavenly spheres. 

Bayard Taylor has done much to place the 
second part of this great drama in its true 
light. Many writers have spoken disparag- 
ingly of it, and some have even regretted 
that it was ever published. Hayward, the 
author of one of the most popular transla- 
tions of the first part, advises his readers, if 
they wish to enjoy the work thoroughly and 
retain the most favorable impression of it, 
not to look at the second part at all. No 
doubt this last part has less to move the 
passions, and very little that the popular 
mind will appreciate. It was mostly the 
labor of Goethe’s old age, and Taylor himself 
observes: “It would have been better, un- 
doubtedly, if the completion of the work 
had not been so long delayed and Goethe 
had thereby been able to give us, with more 
limited stores of knowledge, a greater poetic 
unity. . . . The acquisitions of the fore- 
going thirty years seem to have gradually 
formed a crust over the lambent poetical 
element in his nature; but the native force 
of the latter is nowhere so wonderfully re- 
vealed as here, since it is still able to crack 
and shiver the erndite surface of his mind, 
and to flame out clearly and joyously. 
Wherever it thus displays itself, it is still 
the same pure, illuminating, solving, and 
blending power as in his earlier years.” 

It is in this second part that we may trace 
the matured opinions of the great German. 
Those who dislike his philosophy and the- 
ology might naturally wish that he had not 
thus given them to the world. But we are 
bound to honor genius and recognize the 
might and compass of a master mind, even 
though we may widely differ from many of 
his views. Goethe evidently was unwilling 
to let the Devil have the entire disposal of 
Faust, and so in the second part of his 
drama he unfolds a scenic representation of 
the manifold forces which serve as remedial 
agents to lift mankind out of all moral and 
physical evil. Those forces are found in 
society and government, the development 
of the idea of the beautiful by the study of 


‘ art, the discipline and lessons of war and 














TAYLOR’S GOETHE’S FAUST. 


beneficent activity. Nor does he omit to 
crown all these with the down-comings of 
divine love, which reach after the striving 
natures that yearn for salvation. Accord- 
ingly, as Faust’s freed spirit passes up into 
the heavens, the angels are heard singing : 
* The noble spirit now is free, 
And saved from evil scheming ; 
Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 
Is not beyond redeeming. 
And if he feels the grace of love, 
That from on high is given, 


The blessed hosts that wait above, 
Shall welcome him to heaven.” 


The “ Faust” of Goethe, taken in its en- 
tirety, isa vast Phantasmagoria, in which the 
painter, the sculptor, and the poet, the scien- 
tist, the philosopher, and the theologian may 
find much to study and admire. But somany 
of the characters are ideal forms, and so great 
is the range and mixture of allegory and 
symbolism, that the most studious reader 
often needs the hand of a competent guide 
in order to trace and fathom the meaning of 
the author. And it must ever be regarded 
as a serious defect that so many passages 
defy all the ingenuity and wisdom of the 
critics. There is a limit beyond which no 
author, however magisterial his name, has a 
right to tax the patience and penetration of 
his readers. To a great mass of readers the 
second part of “ Faust” will always be a lab- 
yrinthian maze, so full of mist and shadow 
as to repel from that patient study which is 
indispensable, if any one would know its 
wealth of spiritual beauty. Over its portal 
might well be written: Let no one ignorant 
of classic art here enter! 

It would scarcely be right to close this 
essay without some notice of Goethe's relig- 
ious stand-point. One historian of German 
Rationalism declares that “he was intensely 
egotistic, and totally indifferent to all relig- 
ious belief. His false idolatry of art and 
his enthusiasm arrayed for heathendom, in 
all the beautiful charms of the most seduc- 
tive poetry, had a tendency fatal to the cause 
of Christianity, and to all public and private 
virtue.” This would seem to many far too 
strong. But it is notorious that Roman 
Catholics have claimed him as belonging 
essentially to them; a Protestant German 
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pastor says that “‘ Faust’ is a sphinx whose 
enigmas can only be solved by those who are 
initiated into the mysteries of Christianity ;” 
and a French critic asserts that “Faust” isa 
“Gospel of Pantheism.” Bayard Taylor sees 
in all this an evidence that Goethe’s mind 
was elevated above all sectarian or theolog- 
ical boundaries! Here surely is a medley 
from which one might gather material for 
any type of religious character. 

We submit the following observations, 
which may perhaps contribute something to 
an impartial judgment of the case. Goethe 
lived at a period when German theological 
thought was making a reaction against the 
ultra dogmatism of the post-Reformation 
age, and he imbibed at an early age the Pan- 
theistic spirit of the philosophy of Spinoza 
and of Schelling. He had no patience with 
the details of metaphysical disquisition, and 
formed his tastes and opinions more by intu- 
ition and desire than by any logical analysis 
or patient examination. And yet his lofty 
spiritual nature towered up and grasped 
longingly after the Everlasting and Divine. 
Witness the following passage from “ Faust,” 
Part First, Scene xvi, which has been called 
“Goethe’s Creed :” ; 


“Who dare express.Him ? 
And who profess Him, 
Saying: I believe in Him! 
Who, feeling, seeing, 
Deny his being? 
Saying: I believe Him not! 
The All-enfolding, 
The All-upholding, 
Folds and upholds he not 
Thee, me, Himself? 
Arches not there the sky above us? 
Lies not beneath us, firm, the earth? 
And|rise not on us, shining 
Friendly the everlasting stars ? 
Look I not, eye to eye, on thee, 
And feel’st not, thronging 
To head and heart, the force, 
Still weaving its eternal secret 
Invisible, visible, round thy life? 
Vast as it is, fill with that force thy heart, 
And when thou in the feeling wholly blessed art, 
Call it then what thou wilt,— 
Call it Bliss! Heart! Love! God! 
I have no-name to give it! 
Feeling is all in all; 
The name is sound and smoke, 
Obscuring heaven’s clear glow.” 


These words are capable of being variously 
understood. Upon the simple-minded and 
devout Margaret, to whom they are ad- 
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dressed, they make a dubious impression, 
and she answers: 


“To hear it thus it may seem passable ; 
And yet some hitch in ’t there must be, 
For thou hast no Christianity.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Lewes, Goethe’s 
biographer, says, “‘Grander, deeper, holier 
thoughts are not to be found in poetry.” 
We can readily understand how a soaring 
spirit like that of Goethe might easily break 
with the prevailing theology of his time, 
and give expression to many vague conjec- 
tures and intimations that would create a 
thousand doubts in minds less lofty than his 
own. His negative utterances would act 
like poison in the religious life of such of 
his admirers as had no care to test their real 
character, and a half-desire to find fault with 
what they would call “traditional Christian- 
ity.” Goethe’s great poetic nature would 
rise and revel in a world of spiritual crea- 
tions and communion ina way that common 
minds could never comprehend, and he 
would be personally unmoved and unharmed 
by what would have a most pernicious tend- 
ency in ordinary practical life. So it may 
be true, as the writer above quoted says, 
that “the influence of his literary produc- 
tions was, in the main, as destructive as if 
he had written nothing but uncompromising 
rationalism.” And yet, at the same time, 
Goethe, from his empyrean intellectual 





sphere, could write to his friend Zelter such 
words as these: “Let us continue our work 
until one of us, before or after the other, 
returns to ether at the summons of the 
World-spirit. Then may the Eternal not 
refuse to us new activities analogous to those 
wherein we have here been tested.” In the 
same tone is the inimitable Dedication to the 
First Part of “Faust,” which Goethe pub- 
lished some twenty-four years after he had 
written the first fragment of the work. The 
last stanza may fit most any theological creed, 
but it breathes a sweetness and a plaintive 
tenderness that must move every reader: 
“And grasps me now a long, unwonted yearning 
For that serene and solemn Spirit-land ; 
My song to faint Zolian murmurs turning, 
Sways like a harp-string by the breezes fanned. 
I thrill, and tremble ; tear on tear is burning, 
And the stern heart is tenderly unmanned. 
What I possess I see far distant lying, 
And what I lost grows real and undying.” 
Mankind will ever honor and admire Ho- 
mer, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, 
and Goethe. They represent, it may be, so 
many different theological creeds, but we 
see and admire the lofty creative genius in 
them all. Whatever different classes of 
minds may regret or deplore as defects in 
any one of them, will not hinder at the 
same time a deep and undying appreciation 
of whatever in them exhibits the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. 





YOUTH AND AGE. 


HE young, the young! that must be old! 
How little of such wreck they dream 
When launched on life’s delusive stream, 
Or that the wing shall ever fold 
On which they soar so blithély now, 
Or the glad s:irit ever bow 
Beneath « doom so cold! 


The wayworn, aged one they see, 
Nor linger in the race 
To think that like that withered face 
Their own shall one day be! 
And left of all youth’s laughing hours, 
lis fairy wreath of gems and flowers, 
Nanght—save their memory! 





The old, the old! that have been young! 
Strangely such memories must awake, 
Even as though buried voices spake, 

Or spirit hand were flung 
At dead of night o’er chords that long 
Unused have been to touch or song, 

Neglected and unstrung. 


Steals the dim vision slowly on 
The things that were—the days of yore, 
The lost, earth never shall restore. 
Lo! as they gaze, ’t is gone! 
And Memory droops her head again, 
Shrinks from the throb of waking pain; 
She sleeps—the spell is done! 





















MY LAND OF BEULAH, 


MY LAND OF BEULAH. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ HE man must have been mad !” 
The speaker was my Aunt Idumea, 
otherwise Mrs. Bertie Lumley. 

We were all assembled in the long library 
at Hazledene, where the books papa had 
loved lined the walls from floor to ceiling. 
An empty chair stood in the recess formed 
by the oriel window, and in vain I strove to 
banish from my thoughts the picture of the 
dear presence that had been wont to fill it. 

The family lawyer had just finished read- 
ing the will of Charles Leyjs Vansitart, 
Bart., of Hazledene Hall—by which will all 
his personal effects were left, without reser- 
vation or exception, to “ Eulalie, my dearly 
loved wife.” 

The only dower my own mother had 
brought to her husband had been her beauty 
and her love; and now I was commended to 
the loving care of the woman who had been 
her successor, and all provision for my fu- 
ture welfare was left in her hands. Hazle- 
dene itself passed to a cousin of my father’s, 
but all else was Eulalie’s—not absolutely, 
but for her life-time, after which it reverted 
tome. If I married, she would make a fit 
provision for me. So ran this will that set 
the county talking for many a long day to 
come. 

A graceful, pathetic, and perfectly beauti- 
ful figure of chastened woe, Eulalie sat on 
the couch near the fire, supported on her 
right hand by the tender and sympathetic 
Lettie, smelling-bottle and fan in hand. On 
the other side of the fire-place sat Aunt 
Idumea, and my place was close beside her, 
with my hand in hers. 

At the time of his second marriage, papa 
had “had words” (on paper) with this his 
only sister. She was a little woman, capa- 
ble of much fierceness; but loving of heart, 
and true to the core. She had spoken (on 
paper) what he chose to consider hard words 
of Eulalie, had been even less measured in 
her language of himself, telling him that 
she looked upon him as a “ fool,” of which 





genus there was no specimen so pronounced 
asan “old” one. After this the old lady, 
for Aunt Ida was many years her brother’s 
senior, had gone off, with a maid as peppery 
as herself, and a pug dog as peppery as the 
two put together, to a foreign watering- 
place, and had never, by word or letter, ac- 
knowledged the existence of Sir Charles and 
Lady Vansitart. 

Papa was not a man to stand the interfer- 
ence of relatives, and so the matter had 
rested, until one eventful morning when the 
cross maid had found her mistress lying 
back in bed sobbing and shivering, with an 
English paper clutched in her hand, and the 
pug barking like mad to try and attract 
some one’s attention to the sad state of 
affiirs. 

The day after the funeral Aunt Ida ar- 
rived in our midst, and as I threw myself 
into her arms I felt that God had sent mea 
friend in my desolation, and no longer let 
me mourn alone. 

On her head was a huge bonnet, with huge 
bows, and this erection she removed and held 
upon her knee while I told her the story of 
our bereavement. 

Her ejaculations, the wonderful way in 
which she jerked her body to this side and 
that, as I stumbled through my narrative, 
were marvelous things to hear and see; and 
the fact that tears were falling fast and 
thick down her small high-featured face did 
not detract in the smallest degree from the 
sternness of her aspect as she denounced the 
heartless conduct of Eulalie and her “ac- 
complice.” In vain I represented to her 
that the term was one we had no right to 
use to Lettie Dove. From that time up to 
the present day the old lady never has 
spoken of that admirable maiden by any 


other sobriquet. She also persists in talking. 


of papa’s marriage as “a plot,” and her first 
meeting with Eulalie was an occasion upon 
which I never look back without a shudder. 

That I had to rouse myself from those stu- 
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pors of grief that at times seemed to turn 
me into the likeness of a stone, to endeavor 
to keep the peace between these two, was 
perhaps a good thing. No one knew how 
the death of poor old Roland had affected 
me. I had fancied I should have found 
some comfort in reading a wistful longing 
for one that came not in his great brown 
eyes; and now there was nothing but the 
empty kennel, and the chain coiled up upon 
the stones! 

But I am drifting sadly from, the thread 
of my story. 

Where was I? 

In the library, that was dim in the gray 
misty light of tlie Autumn day, sitting close 
by Aunt Ida’s side; and Mr. Chitty, the 
lawyer, had just stopped reading. 

“The man must have been mad!” said 
Aunt Idumea; and she gave such a jerk as 
she spoke, that even I, accustomed as I was 
to her vehemence, could not repress a start. 
Miss Dove turned a reproachful face upon 
the speaker, pulled the stopper from the 
scent-bottle in her hand, and then blinked 
pleadingly at Mr. Chitty.. 

“T think some consideration might be 
shown to my feelings,” began Eulalie, rais- 
ing the beautiful head that had hitherto 
been bent like a drooping flower. 

“Your feelings are very unmanageable 
things, apparently ; and I should advise you 
to get them into better order,” began Aunt 
Ida. But Mr. Chitty coughed so long and 
so persistenly that she had to give in and 
leave the rest of her advice to the widow un- 
uttered. 

“T may state,” said Mr. Chitty, still 
troubled with a tickling sort of cough, “ that 
I—er—ventured to remonstrate with—er— 
my esteemed client, the late Sir Charles 
Vansitart, upon the—er—extraordinary na- 
ture of the document which I have just had 
the—er—honor of reading.” 

“You remonstrated, did you, sir?” said 
Aunt Ida. ‘You should have told my 
brother that he was mad—besotted—fvoled 
by a woman’s witcheries.” 

“T really can not stay to listen to such 
language,” said Eulalie, rising to her feet 
and to the occasion at the same time; “my 





husband had the most perfect trust in me; 
he considered me the fittest guardian for his 
daughter; he felt that she would be safe 
under my control; I trust I may prove my- 
self worthy of his confidence.” 

Here Miss Lettie made an effort to put in 
a word for her cousin; but as Aunt Ida to- 
tally ignored her existence at all times and 
seagons, the effect proved somewhat futile. 
It is always a difficult thing to contend 
with a person who makes believe neither 
to see you nor hear you, and looks stonily 
over your head in your most eloquent mo- 
ments. 

“My brother, madam,” said Aunt Ida, 
rising also, and taking up a position that 
entirely prevented Lady Vansitart’s in- 
tended flight, “ was, like many another man 
before him, besotted by a woman’s beauty ; 
the world has seen such things before, I be- 
lieve. Paris—Antony—a dozen more—” 

“Really,” said Eulalie, sinking down 
upon the couch once more, while Miss Dove 
hovered about—a ministering angel with 
smelling-bottle all ready uncorked for ac- 
tion—“ such examples are not very correct 
as applied to— No one ever yet breathed 
a word—” 

“Against a person of your immaculate 
reputation?” interrupted Aunt Ida. “ Pray 
do not believe for a moment that I wish to 
cast a doubt upon your perfect respectabil- 
ity ; I feel quite sure you are far too calcu- 
lating to injure yourself by following any 
imprident impulse whatever; but in my 
experience of life I have found, madam, 
that the most correct women in the world 
are often the bitterest enemies to those about 
them; that those who plume themselves 
upon the clear lines in which their own lives 
have run often make the greatest havoc in 
the lives of others; and though they scorn 
the frail and the tempted, think nothing of 
sundering those who love one another, or 
betraying the confidence reposed in them, 
and are, in fact, to be shunned, as you, 
madam, shunned the disease that killed my 
brother.” 

Happily, at this point the speaker’s breath 
failed her; and Lady Vansitart, seeing a 
vague surprise upon the lawyer’s sharp- 
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featured face, felt called upon to enter into 
some protest in her own behalf. 

“You can not regret more than I do,’ 
she said, with the old pitiful pleading in her 
soft brown eyes—the look I knew so well, 
and of which I too had once felt the power— 
“my inability to tend the dying bed of my 
dear and generous husband; my own state 
of health—so very virulent a disease—” she 
murmured, brokenly, gradually subsiding 
into a handkerchief deeply edged with black. 
“My physician said that the risk was 
too—” 

“Your physician, madam, is a knave or a 
fool, or both combined, if he said any thing 
of the kind,” broke in Aunt Ida. “The 
only place for any respectable woman when 
her husband. is ill is by his bedside.” 

“T have never been spoken to in this way 
before,” moaned auntie’s victim, whom Miss 
Dove was by this time assiduously fanning. 

“T dare say not,” snapped the enemy; “ if 
your mother, or somebody, had spoken a 
little plainly to you long ago it would have 
been all the better for you, and people 
would n’t have had such a scandal to tear 
to bits, as that my brother died with no one 
near him but that faithful old man—that 
faithful old man.” 

Down streamed the tears over Aunt Ida’s 
cheeks, falling hot and fast upon my bowed 
head. Her words brought’ all the cruel 
scene before me in strange and terrible dis- 
tinctness. 

The faint light struggling through the 
gloom; the gray ashen face on which it fell; 
the poor chill fingers groping for some hand 
to clasp them. I clung to auntie, she to me, 
and we wept anew together. 

I thought at the time, and I think still, 
that Mr. Chitty had a certain grim enjoy- 
ment in this unseemly altercation between 
the sister and the widow of his late client. 
I fancied I saw a twinkle in his little keen 
eyes as he glanced at Eulalie’s drooping 
head, crowned with its snowy widow’s cap. 
I think he knew more than he ever told, 
more than any of us ever knew, how that 
strange will came about. He made a vast 
pretense of putting up papers, and inducing 
them with much humoring to go into a blue 








bag he had on the table beside him; but I 
am sure I caught the faintest reflection of a 
grin upon his countenance as Aunt Ida— 
not looking one whit less stern for the tears 
that washed her wrinkled cheeks—took up 
her parable again. 

“T hear you shut yourself up in your 
room, when the man who loved you, and 
took you from a life of toil and poverty, lay 
dying. You would not even send for this 
dear child to fill the place that, to your 
shame, was vacant. No, no; that would 
hardly have done, would it? He might 
have had some misgiving if he had seen her 
bending over nim; he might have made a 
fresh will—he was not too far gone to sign 
his name. Oh!” she moaned, rocking her- 
self to and fro, and clasping me close in her 
trembling arms, “it’s all my wicked tem- 
per; if I had n’t been so stiff with him—if 
I’d forgiven my poor boy for his folly, he 
would never have died with: no one but poor 
old Terence—whom may God bless !—near 
him. So they kept you away, my dearie, 
did they?’ she went on, putting back my 
hair from my forehead, and patting my 
cheek tenderly; “they kept you away, my 
dearie, did they ?” 

It may have been that Lady Vansitart 
saw the ugly look of things in general; it 
may have been that some spark of remorse 
came to life in her heart. I know not; but 
she evidently felt called upon to put in a 
word for herself. 

“1 was quite helpless in the matter,” she 
said, letting her clasped hands fall upon her 
lap, and raising her lovely pleading eyes to 
Mr. Chitty, as being the only man present, 
and therefore the most likely person to feel 
their power. “TI had no choice; Sir Charles 
himself did not wish— Nothing can be 
more unseemly than that my husband’s ac- 
tions should be questioned in my presence,” 
she added, suddenly quitting her ground, 
and taking her stand on the matter of the 
will. ; 

“No one questions my brother’s actions, 
madam,” replied Aunt Ida promptly. “Sir 
Charles was an honorable gentleman, and 
he thought he had good reason for what he 
did; I am well assured he thought he was 
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acting for his girl’s good; but he was mad 
at the time.” 

“Mad!” gasped Eulalie; and Mr. Chitty 
screwed up his mouth very tight indeed, 
and made a sort of whistling noise through 
his teeth. 

“ Auntie, auntie!” I whispered, putting 
up my face to hers, and hugging her fast in 
my arms; “don’t speak to her like that; 
remember how papa loved her; and indeed, 
indeed, it does n’t matter one bit.” 

How can any thing matter now? was the 
thought that tore at my heart. I never 
blamed papa for what he had done then; I 
have never blamed him since. There was 
some reason for it that I did not know—that 
I never shall know. They knew what it 
was, those two; and if they had wronged 
me to him—if here and there a sentence in 
his loving letters puzzles me still—he knew 
all the truth when for him the clear light of 
eternity beat upon the shrouded things of 
time. 

When, two days after the reading of the 
will, Aunt Ida proposed that I should go 
with her to London fora time, Eulalie made 
no demur. 

A cessation of open hostilities had taken 
place subsequent to the grand engagement 


in the library. Evulalie posed herself as a 


martyr to circumstances, Lettie as the con- 
fidante of the said martyr. Aunt Ida was 
mostly in her room, and I—what did I do 
with the days that seemed so empty? For 
one thing, I wandered about the house, gath- 
ering, as it were, posies of memories, to be 
laid by like sweet-scented herbs for use and 
solace in the future. 

Hazledene would pass into the hands of 
one who was almost a stranger to me; new 
lives would begin to live their little day in 
the old rooms that were so sacred to me; 
perhaps a new dog would guard the house, 
and live in Roland’s kennel. 

It is so in life: the scenery remains much 
the same; it-is the players that change. 

It is cheering to me even now to look 
back upon those last trying days al Hazle- 
dene, and call to mind the dear and tender 
words of comfort that came to me from my 
Land of Beulah. The first letter of Miss 
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Mary’s that I put into Aunt Ida’s hands 
swiftly melted that warm-hearted creature 
into tears. “Oh, my dear,” she said, “‘ what 
must the heart be like from whence come 
such thoughts of love and peace!” 

If there was one room in the old home 
more endeared to me by precious association, 
it was the library. Among the vast store 
of books that enriched its shelves were one 
or two volumes specially dear; for could I 
not remember on the occasion of my first 
holiday at home, sitting on papa’s knee in 
the mellow light that shimmered in from 
the oriole window, and looking at the quaint 
illuminations round the pages? Did I not 
fall into little ripples of laughter at the droll 
figures of birds and beasts here and there to 
be found among exquisitely tinted foliage, 
and gorgeous flowers such as never yet grew 
in any earthly garden? Was I not awed 
into admiring silence by the still loveliness 
of some saintly figure, or the calm, awful 
joy of the maiden mother’s face? I knew 
that the library was not mine, and might 
never be; but 1 made up my mind to ask 
Eulalie to give me the old illuminated mis- 
sals that I loved. 

Going listlessly enough one day just before 
my departure, into the dear old room, T saw 
one of my favorites lying upon a side table, 
and near it a bag, from whose gaping mouth 
protruded silks innumerable; in a word, 
Miss Dove’s Dorcas-work. I sat down on 
the piled velvet cushions in the window, 
and laying the book upon my knee, opened 
it, and read the following inscription, ‘ Let- 
tie Dove; from dear Sir Charles Vansitart.” 
Then came a date of some months back. A 
little, just a little pang contracted my heart. 
Papa had often called those quaint old books 
“Miss Nell’s property,” and laughed to see 
me stagger with one of them across the slip- 
pery polished floor; and now the funny crea- 
tures in the trees, the calm-eyed saints, the 
sweet, sad Madonnas were all Miss Dove’s. 
It was only a little thing, but it brought the 
tears to my eyes. 

Before I could clear my sight from that 
mist of piteous regret, Miss Lettie came 
gliding in, decorously robed in sable of the 
deepest dye. A dye that was of quite an- 
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other shade rose in her plump cheeks as she 
glanced at the book on my knee. 

“So papa gave you this, Lettie?” I said 
sadly, with a sort of hope rising in my mind 
that when I told her how I valued the book 
she would offer to give it back to me. 

“Yes,” she said, fumbling with her silks; 
“ever such a while ago, on my birthday.” 

“Why, you told me your birthday was in 
August,” I said, opening my eyes wide, “and 
the date in this is December.” 

I laid my finger upon the writing in the 
book as I spoke, and a faint, very faint 
smear became visible. 

“Why, look! one would think it was 
hardly dry—and—yes, it has made a mark 
upon the page opposite.” 

I spoke in perfect good faith. Iwas never 
a good hand at double meanings. 

“Such insinuations—”’ began Miss Dove, 
her face now literally in a blaze. 

But she stopped short, for at that moment 
Aunt Idumea came sailing in, with Frizzle 
at her heels. 

Gathering up her Dorcas-work, Miss Dove 


prepared to leave the room ; but lingered, east- 
ing uneasy glances round about, as if she had 
mislaid something. She always retreated in 
disorder before Mrs. Bertie Lumley; and if 
you met her hurrying along a passage you 
were pretty sure to see Aunt Ida appear in 


the distant vista of the same. On this pres- 
ent occasion, as on all others, the little old 
lady, whose graceful dignity of carriage ex- 
ceeded that of the tallest of women, simply 
and wholly ignored Miss Dove’s presence, 
and looked up as the door closed upon her 
retreat as though rather wondering who had 
passed through it. In these days little 
Frizzle was about the only cheerful thing in 
Hazledene, and now he appeared to be pos- 
sessed by the very spirit of frolic. He worried 
AuntIda’s dress, making believe she was hid- 
ing a lively young rat in its folds; he made 
rushes at me when I tried to remonstrate with 
him; finally he dived under the couch by 
the writing-table, and came out again with 
an absurdly pompous demeanor and a vio- 
lently agitated tail, carrying a crumpled-up 
ball of paper in his mouth. 

“What is that the rogue has got?” said 
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Aunt Ida, peering through her eye-glass. I 
took the paper from Frizzle, opened it, 
saw with untold thankfulness that my com- 
panion’s ‘attention was claimed by some- 
thing outside, and stuffed the paper into my 
pocket. 

It was the fly-leaf of the old missal; and 
on it, in the dear, bold handwriting that I 
loved, was papa’s own name above our fam- 
ily crest and motto. 

That day was a busy one, for Aunt Idumea 
and I were to leave for London to-morrow. 
Terrence too and Frizzle were to go with us. 

“And it’s a bad sort of a time I’ll be 
after having with the doaty beast, I’m 
thinking,” quoth the old man with a sigh ; 
“hell be for looking out o’ the window all 
the blessed way, and barking like mad at 
every cratur that he sees.” 

There was plenty to do; and, hardest 
work of all, to stifle the expression of the 
bitter sorrow in my heart. When night 
closed in, and I need fear no watchers, I 
stole to the church-yard, where the voice of 
the sea upon the beach below seemed ever 
keening a dirge over the quiet dead. I made 
my way to the railed vault of the Vansi- 
tarts. I stretched out my hands towards 
the place where my dead lay. 

Could papa see me? I wondered, as I knelt 
there by that cruel. rail. Could he see the 
passion of grief that shook me from head to 
foot as I murmured through pale lips: 
“Good-bye, good-bye; your little girl is very, 
very lonely without you; the world seems 
so large and desolate; there is such a terrible 
silence come into my life since you left me? 
O papa, papa!” 

Some one—could it be Terence?—came 
stealing over the graves to where I lay hud- 
died on the damp ground. Yes; it was 
that faithful servitor. 

“1 missed ye, Miss Ellen, and thought it 
would be just by here I’d find ye. Ah, 
now, what would the master say if he could 
see ye lying here, and the dew fallin’ like 
rain ?” 

So I rose to my feet, steadied myself by the 
vault-rail for a moment, and took my way 
home, followed by poor Terence, scarcely 
less grief-stricken than his mistress. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE thread of my story has now shifted 
from Hazledene to Aunt Idumea’s house in 
London. What, then, is there to say of my 
Land of Beulah ? 

Do you think it was forgotten in my 
changed life? Do you think the friends of 
my child-life there were forgotten in the 
new ties and scenes among which my lot 
was now cast? Nay, not so. 

When Aunt Ida said she could never 
again bring herself to part with me, I went 
down to Summerfield for a week, and might 
have been there sti!l had not the old lady 
herself come to fetch me. She delighted in 
these sudden appearances when she was 
least expected, and took to my three dear 
ladies at once, especially to Miss Mary. She 
also paid a visit to the vicarage, to thank 
the vicar for his kindness to me in my 
trouble, and his escort of me on that never- 
to-be-forgotten journey to Hazledene. 

I must not omit to mention that at this 
time Miss ’Dosia was rendered almost help- 
less and a constant sufferer from her rheu- 
matics, and that with this change in her 
physical condition a wondrous mental one 
had come about. Her fingers were still as 
hard and knobby as ever, but they had a 
way of clinging to a kindly hand; and the 
face, that grew each day more worn and 
lined by pain, had lost much of its hardness. 
So touched was I by this strange new gentle- 
ness in my old enemy that, on the occasion 
of our first meeting after my return to Sum- 
merfield, I bent down and kissed the pale 
cheek, that I had last seen wet with tears of 
pity for my own bitter grief, béfure I knew 
what I was doing. 

Just when the trees in Kensington Gar- 
dens had put on their fullness of Summer 
beauty Miss Mary wrote and told me that 
the vicar’s sister was dead; and I was glad 
to look back upon that unpremeditated 
“kiss of peace.” 

I. fancy the vicar must have been very 
lonely when Miss ’Dosia was gone. Is it 
not dear Charles Lamb who says that we 
miss even the “ crossnesses” of those who 
are taken from us? Well, it is true; and I 
doubt not that my dear old friend mixsed 
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even the little tyrannies of the sister who 
died with her hand in his, and a hope upon 
her lips that he had forgiven her for being 
so contrary in past days. At all events, 
strange and marvelous news shortly reached 
me from my Land of Beulah. Miss Jane, 
the youngest of the three sisters, was going 
to be married to Mr. Girdstone, and the 
girls had had a whole holiday and a picnic 
to the Falls to celebrate the betrothal. How 
I loved to hear of their quiet happiness! I 
wanted to goand see them all at once; but 
Aunt Ida said: “No, no, Miss Nell; I shall 
never get you back again!” She delighted 
in my three friends, and said she thought 
the vicar the most charming of men, “ though 
why he should wear his hat so much on the 
back of his head, I’m sure I don’t know,” 
she would add. But she was very jealous 
of them all all the same. It always seemed 
to me that she made a sort of expiation in 
her love of me for her resentful indignation 
at papa’s marriage with Eulalie, and the es- 
trangement that had arisen between them 
in consequence—an estrangement which was, 
on her part, turned by death into a lasting 
remorse. 

This reminds me to say that news of Lady 
Vansitart had not been wanting. We heard 
that the new owner of Hazledene came to 
claim his own; that he had several inter- 
views with the beautiful widow; that he at 
last agreed that she should rent the old 
house from him during her pleasure. Aunt 
Ida, who hated the branch of her family 
connections to which this cousin belonged, 
chuckled over this. 

“She’ll marry him, my dear, in the end; 
you'll see if she does n’t.” 

“And then, I wonder, will Lettie Dove 
still live there?” said I. 

But to this auntie made no reply. She 
never had recognized the existence of that 
young person, and was not going to begin to 
do so now. 

But in her prophecy as to Eulalie marry- 
ing the owner of Hazledene Aunt Ida was 
wrong. That he was ardent to do so, on his 
second appearance in the county the Au- 
tumn following, all the county knew; that 
he was refused the boon he craved was also 























generally known, and that he went away in 
a state of abject despair. 

Now, as my dear father had left Eulalie 
wholly unshackled as to her future life, and 
as all the county knew that this was so, 
young Lady Vansitart, always popular, be- 
came a universal idol. Her youth, her 
beauty, her faithfulness to the memory of a 
husband who had been “almost old enough 
to be her father,” made a sort of halo about 
her fair head in the eyes of her neighbors; 
and Miss Dove had the happiness and plea- 
sure of murmuring pretty subdued assents 
to numberless encomiums upon her cousin’s 
many virtues. She also murmured other 
things, about her cousin’s step-daughter, as 
I subsequently learned; things, doubtless 
intensely interesting to the hearers thereof, 
but having the one drawback of being a 
tissue of falsehoods from beginning to end. I 
make no doubt her plump white hands were 
often at work for the Dorcas-basket while 
her lips lied so glibly. May be she applied 
the oft perverted text about charity “ cover- 
ing a multitude of sins” to her own case, 
and thought that the said basket condoned 
much slandering ofler neighbor. I was, ac- 
cording to Miss Lettie’s version of things, an 
unmanageable, bad-tempered young woman, 
imbued with the vile and petty spirit of that 
innate jealousy that scents a wrong in the 
simplest word, and is forever misconstruing 
the actions of others. I had tried to make 
mischief between my father and his young 
wife; finally, there “had been things” at 
school, of which “dear Lady Vansitart” 
knew, which knowledge had prepared her 
in some measure for the trials that in her 
“short, sweet, married life,” came wpon her 
through her husband’s daughter. 

The only living creature left to me that 
papa had cared for was little Frizzle. So I 
loved the dog, and when he went out walk- 
ing—together with auntie’s pug, who never 
ceased to snarl at his approach, and, indeed, 
ultimately spent its last wheezy breath ina 
feeble defiance of him—in charge of the 
faithful Terence, many were the cautions 
given to that worthy retainer as to the 
habits and customs of the London dog- 
stealer. Terence was long since formally 
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installed as butler in the quaint old house, 
that suited the quaint old gentlewoman who 
inhabited it as perfectly as its shell suits a 
snail; but we lived a somewhat quiet and 
retired life, and Terence had plenty of time 
on his hands to take the two dogs out airing. 
Unfortunately his distrust of the inhabitants 
of the metropolis was such that he felt more 
comfortable in his mind with one of these 
animals tucked under each arm than when 
they were disporting themselves in the 
grass, barking at the ducks in the pond, or 
sniffing at the heels of strangers, who, how- 
ever well dressed and immaculately respect- 
able, were always in the eyes of the watchful 
Terence possible dog-stealers. 

“OQ Aunt Ida!” 1 said, as on a lovely 
Autumn afternoon she and I sat by one of 
the tall windows at our work; “do look at 
Terence.” 

The old man was coming in from what he 
called “exercising of the beastis.” From 
under one arm protruded the bullet-head of 
the pug, its pink tongue protruding, and a 
malevolent expression in the eye nearest to 
Frizzle, who balanced his enemy as one 
pannier does another. Poor Pug was evi- 
dently ina high state of excitement, and 
wriggled his best to release himself from du- 
ress—ineffectually. 

“Ah! be quiet and paceable, can’t ye®” 
we heard Terence say; “ye’ll bring me 
gray hairs with sorror to the grave wi’ the 
tricks of ye, making ever so free wi’ the big- 
gest rogue ever I see, and him wi’ a fine red 
herrin’ tucked snug into each tail pocket, 
1’ll warrant.” 

Pug was in disgrace evidently. 

And it further appeared that the “ biggest 
of rogues” had really serious designs upon 
the “beastis,” for, following in Terence’s 
wake, I saw a tall lithe figure swinging 
along, and making for the garden gate. 

Terence touched his hat to us at the open 
window, and squeezed the two dogs so 
tightly that they both gave a yelp. Then 
he stood glowering at the stranger. 

But Aunt Ida, dropping her work, and 
letting the bobbins roll helter-skelter about 
the floor, clapped her small black-mittened 
hands together, and cried, as the stranger 
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stood with uncovered head beneath the 
window: “Why, it’s Royal!” 

In another moment she had rushed into 
the hall, opened the door, and was pouring 
forth glad words of welcome. 

“ Now, who may ‘ Royal’ be?” thought I 
to myself, leaning my arm on the window- 
ledge, and looking at the crimson flood of 
light that the setting sun was pouring 
through the trees in the distance, till they 
looked as if they were on fire. 

A tall young fellow, with curly brown 
locks and beard to match, a bright, winsome 
face, and attired in a velveteen coat and a 
soft, low-crowned felt hat—that was what 
Royal was like to look at. Who he might 
be was a mystery. But Pug seemed to 
know all about it, for I heard him blunder- 
ing about the hall in an ecstasy of delight, 
and barking little, sharp, short barks that 
were the best welcome he knew how to give. 
Then I heard a clear ringing voice say : 

“There you are, Pug, fatter than ever. 
I declare!” and I was sure that obese ani- 
mal was being patted, and groveling and 
abasing himself at the new-comer’s feet in 
consequence. The babble of Aunt Ida’s 
treble voice, the deeper tones of her compan- 
ion’s, died away as the library door was shut 
upon the two, and I was left alone watching 
the sunset. Somehow, in the rosy mist that 
its brightness made before my eyes, I saw 
the picture of a winsome face, a curly head 
uncovered, a pair of deep blue eyes, full of 
laughter, looking upwards, and a smile the 
sweetest I had ever seen since—was it really 
long ago, or did it only seem so?—papa 
waved his hand to me in a farewell that was 
now my dearest memory of him. 

“The Lord forgive me, Miss Ellen, for an 
old fool that’s bin and called one of the 
mistress’s friends, and him a rale gentleman, 
‘the biggest rogue as ever was.’ What’ll I 
do, at-all at-all, that’s committed meself 
along of them beastis, and isn’t fit to stand 
in a lady’s presence, or hold me old head 
up as one that’s used to be along o’ the 
quality ?” 

This lament from Terence, delivered in a 
quavering voice, and aceompanied by much 
sighing and shaking of the head, broke in 





upon my reverie, and made me turn my 
sun-dazzled eyes upon his distressed old 
face. 

“T’m sure, Terence, you need n’t fret 
about the mistake,” I began comfortingly, 
when the delinquent sprang aside as if he 
had a spring in his body, and Aunt Ida, 
followed by the supposed dog-stealer, came 
into the room. 

“Nell, this is my adopted son, Royal 
Drew. Roy, this is my very dear niece, 
Nell Vansitart.” So Mr. Drew and I shook 
hands; and as I looked up a pair of blue 
eyes full of merriment met mine. 

“Perhaps you object to making the ac- 
quaintance of the biggest of rogues, Miss 
Vansitart?”’ he said, laughing outright. 

“No, I don’t,” I answered, laughing too; 
“but poor Terence is breaking his heart 
over his blunder. You see he is quite a 
‘country cousin’ still, and has dog-stealers 
on thé brain.” 

“T believe it is a highly lucrative profes- 
sion,” said Royal gravely; “but I must say 
I should hardly like to have to carry my old 
friend Pug very far.” 

Pug, who stood wheezing at Mr. Drew’s 
feet, wagging his tightly curled tail as much 
as its nature would permit of, looked up on 
hearing his name, and with a gigantic effort 
stood up on end, resting his front paws on 
his kuee. 

“ Pug is as glad to see you, Roy, as 1 am,” 
said Aunt Ida, tears twinkling in her eyes 
as she spoke; then, with an evident wish to 
take refuge in commonplaces, she drew his 
attention to the red glow of sunset through 
the trees. “There’s a bit for an artist now! 
Just look at that ruddy gold tint; you 
ought to have your pallette here, sir.” 

So Royal is an artist, thought I to myself, 
demurely taking in the artistic points of his 
costume. All the men that I had hitherto 
seen in London were given to tall hats and 
frock-coats; and I thought the dead-leaf 
colored velveteen, with a red rose in the 
button-hole, and the loosely knotted scarf, a 
picturesque and agreeable change. 

“Don’t look at Roy as if you thought he 
had dropped from the clouds, Nell,” put in 
Aunt Ida impatiently. 
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“Indeed, I have not dropped from the 
clouds, Miss Vansilart,” said he, as I took 
my place at the round table by the hearth 
that was now filled with ferns. ‘The fact is, 
I have been in disgrace; haven’t I, Aunt 
Ida?” and he bowed his handsome head as if 
his sins pressed heavily upon him. 

“You are forgiven now, Royal,” said the 
old lady, with a tremble in her voice; then 
she held out to him her little black-mittened 
hand, and he, taking it reverently and ten- 
derly in his, raised it to his lips. 

Chivalry in a man never fails to make 
him attractive in the eyes of a woman; and 
as I handed Royal his tea I felt that 1 was 
glad he was not only a penitent, but a 
shriven one. 

When Royal left us, the pug, who per- 
sisted in standing whining at the gate with 
his snub nose dolorously elevated, had to be 
fetched in by Terence, who was too sub- 
dued in spirit even to rebuke the per- 
verseness of the ‘‘cratur’s” conduct; indeed, 
the “beastis” might have been guilty of 
almost any enormities without fear of re- 
tribution for the rest of that day. 

Leading off the hall in my new home 
was a tiny many-cornered room that Aunt 
Idumea called her “snuggery.” It was cer- 
tainly not meant for a large party to be 
snug in; indeed, three friends filled’ it well. 
A lamp hung from the ceiling, its light 
softened by a shade painted with Watteau 
groups; a low couch with double ends—a 
very valley of poppies—stood at one side of 
the low open fire-place; and, so placed as 
to be within reach of the occupant of the 
same, was an ebony book-stand, wherein re- 
posed works, plainly bound, by Aunt Ida’s 
favorite authors: Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, 
my friend John Bunyan, De la Motte Fou- 
qué, and many others. Vis-d-vis to the 
valley of poppies was a chair—such a chair! 
‘a perfect haven of rest—wide and low, and 
spreading outward at the sides, without any 
definite arms, yet yielding the most deli- 
cious support to the elbows, The room held 
no large table, only a Chippendale or two, tall 
and slender ; and on the walls, in oval ebony 
frames, were a few rare engravings; flowers 
on brackets—three or four choicest blossoms 


they found me fair. 
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in specimen glasses—here and there made 
the little chamber sweet; and to-night, the 
night of the day on which Royal Drew came 
from wherever he had been while in disgrace, 
they gave out their scent all the more lav- 
ishly, because the first fire of Autumn glim- 
mered on the hearth, and its warmth drew 
out their sweetness. 

“Does n’t the very first fire after the 
Summmer seem cosy ?” I said to Aunt Ida. 
“After all, there is no season so nice as 
Autumn.” 

Auntie made no answer; she was holding 
ascreen of crimson feathers between her face 
and the fire, and from the rapt expression on 
her face might have been reading her for- 
tune in its gently stirring plumes. 

At my side stood a work-stand; it was 
formed like a cup, supported on a tripod, 
and filled with skeins of wool, also with my 
last pet, Tabitha, a little pussy as white as 
milk, just come to that time of life when 
her own tail was a puzzle to her. There 
she sat, a compact patch of white fur, upon 
a bed of crimson wools, evidently in a state 
of no small wonderment as to the fluffy tip 
that persisted in following her every-where, 
and now and then stirred itself gently as if 
to provoke her to make a dart at it with a 
venturesome paw. 

“TIsn’t it a funny thing, pussy?’ I said 
laughing; “if I were you I’d bite it.” 

Auntie would n’t talk to me, and I did 
want some one to chatter to. I could not 
have told any one, not even myself, why I 
felt so light of heart. It was as if in the 
midst of adull gray day you were wandering 
through hill and vale, and all at once the 
sheen of the sunshine gladdened the world 
and you with it, so that you would like to 
sing as you went. Well, something bright 
had shone out for me— a smile like the one 
I had lost; a pair of blue eyes that told me 
So, in the gladness 
of my heart, as I had no one else to talk to, 
I talked to Miss Puss. Presently she clami- 
bered on to the edge of the work basket, 
and gave a little piteous mew as it dawned 
upon her that beyond its limits were perils 
innumerable. I lifted her on my knee, 
from which she siid, and took to wandering 
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about the carpet ; but in came Terence with 


the coffee, and in a moment pussy was on ~ 


her back with four little white paws in the 
air and claws extended, while Pug stood 
over her triumphantly, and Frizzle barking 
like mad, danced round the two. 

The din roused auntie from her fit of mus- 
ing, and soon poor puss, whose only fault 
lay in her misfortune, was banished, and 
Pug sat serenely with his tongue out, bask- 
ing in the luxury of the fire. . 

“Well, child, and what do you think of 
Roy ?”’ 

The question made me start, for just at 
that moment I was thinking with all my 
might of the individual in question—in fact, 
wondering when he would come again. 

Aunt Ida smiled at my confusion. 

“Curious, my dear; like all our sex, I 
see,” she said, slowly waving the scarlet 
feathers to and fro; “you ’ve been puzzling 
your little head all day, I suppose, about 
my adopted son, who dropped from the 
clouds like a meteor.” 

“T wasa good deal surprised, Aunt Ida, be- 
cause I did n’t know there was such a person.” 
_ “Quite so; well, you know it now, child ; 
you ’d have known more about your old 
auntie long since if she hadn’t been such 
a quarrelsome old woman all her days.” 

In a moment I had pushed Pug out of the 
way, and was down on my knees on the 
white furry rug, with my arms on auntic’s 
knees and my hands holding hers. 

“She is not a quarrelsome old woman; 
she is the dearest, kindest, best!’ I cried, 
kissing the little black mittens as tenderly 
as ever Royal himself could have done. 
“God sent her to me to comfort me when I 
lost all I had—when I kissed papa’s dead 
face, praying that God would let the same 
swift death take me too away from the 
world that was so lonely without him.” 

“My darling child!” she said, looking not 
one whit less outwardly dignified for the 
tears that chased each other down her 
cheeks, “I’m a silly old woman to-night, 
instead of a quarrelsome one; the sight of 
Roy’s blue eyes has set my thoughts running 
on the past. Nell, would ‘you like to hear 
a love story ?” 





From the training that had been mine 
love was to me no vulgar jest, but a sacred 
mystery. From the day that I had read 
Ivanhoe, and suffered with the Jewish 
maiden as she bade farewell to Rowena, dar- 
ing say no parting word to the man both 
loved, to the day when the deeper pathos of 
Evangeline’s patient tenderness, and Jane 
Eyre’s passionate devotion, spoke yet more 
loudly to my heart, love had been to me ¢ 
sacred thing; but these creations were, 
after all, but phantoms; now I was going 
to hear the real love story of a real person— 
to be told of things, not that might have 
been, but that had been. 

“Whose love story, auntie, are you going 
to tell me?” I said, settling myself in a 
comfortable heap on the rug at her feet, 
while Pug, with his tail quite uncurled and 
limp, crept dejectedly into the vacant corner 
that was left. 

“Mine, child,” she answered, laying her 
hand upon my shoulder. Then she was si- 
lent again, watching, as it seemed, faces in 
the fire. 

I stroked her hand gently, by way of re- 
minder that I was waiting for the promised 
story. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, smiling at my im- 
patience; “you know I must begin ‘ prop- 
erly at the beginning,’ as the children say, 
and I am searching for the end of the thread. 
Well; does it sound very conceited, I won- 
der, for an old woman to say she was once a 
beauty ?” 

I shook my head, but the word “ once” 
seemed out of place. I have never since 
seen such a beautiful old lady as was my 
Aunt Idumea; I hardly think there are 
such old ladies nowadays; lovely with no 
futile striving after youth, but lovely with 
the loveliness of small high features, silver- 
white hair, and that exquisite grace of 
speech and manner that is to a woman, be 
she old or young, what its perfume is to a 
flower. 

“Yes; I was a beauty, Nell, and I liked 
being admired—what woman, indeed, does 
not, save the one who, finding the grapes 
out of reach, says she knows them to be 
sour? I had the dire misfortune to lose my 














mother just when most I needed her, and it 
seemed to me as if God sent a friend across 
my path to soften the pain of my loss. My 
friend was a year or two older than myself, 
and—so the world said—not so handsome; 
but to me she was perfection. I could not 
be happy without Alice by my side, and my 
father offered her a home with us. We had 
scarce a thought hidden from the other. 

“ Alice and I were very happy together, 
and gradually my sorrow for the dear mother 
I had Jost became less passionate and more 
resigned. The old house at home was merry 
with our laughter and our songs. There is 


one window in a turret there that to this. 


day I could not look up at without fancying 
a blonde head among the greenery, and a 
little hand flinging rose-leaves in a scented 
shower upon my lap as I sit reading in the 
garden; and ‘Gather ye roses while ye 
may,’ sings the voice that is silent this many 
along year. I remember that one day so 
well because, just as its light was dying, and 
a star or two had begun to shimmer in the 
soft Summer sky, Royal Drew first became 
my father’s guest.” 

“Royal Drew?” I said under my breath. 

“Yes; a Royal, blue-eyed and bonny as 
the Roy you saw to-day; a Royal with the 
same sweet, quick-coming smile, the same 
nameless charm in all he said and did.” 

Here auntie stopped a moment in her 
story, and I felt the hand that nestled in 
mine grow chill. 

“Tn the days that followed I gathered the 
roses of life eagerly enough; but they were 
set thick with thorns, Nell, and the thorns 
tore my heart. It is not a very new story I 
have to tell you, child; the thing has hap- 


pened often before, and will happen often , 


again, that a woman should believe herself 
loved, when all the time she is only trusted. 
T fancied I was the heroine of a romance, 
and, after all, I was only playing the réle 
of confidante. I have said that I was vain 
of my beauty, but love, if it ‘casteth out 
fear,’ also casteth out vanity. I cared not 
to read in any other eyes than Roy’s blue 
ones that I was fair; I shrank from the no- 
tice of others as from something that dese- 


crated the new sweetness that was shining 
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for me over all the world. Alice and I were 
always together, always loving as of yore, 
but there was one name we seldom spoke— 
the name of Royal Drew. No woman can 
speak glibly of the man who has stolen her 
heart. For her the very walls have ears to 
catch the tremor of her voice as she apeaks 
his name; the very daisies in the field are 
like a thousand eyes spying out her secret. 
I dreamed my dream ; I strove to be worthy 
of the gift I fancied was my own; I read 
the books that Royal loved; fought with 
the crazy German characters that I might 
study his favorite authors, Goethe and Schil- 
ler; no task seemed too hard to undertake 
if only I might. render myself a truer com- 
panion for a highly cultured man. I was 
grateful for my friend’s silence; I thought 
it had its rise in her delicate thought for me. 
The end came at last, Nell. Over there, 
under the trees, dear, with the soft May 
sunshine filtering through the tender green 
of the young leaves, Royal told me that he 
loved my friend. He said that he had seen 
my sympathy for him, that he knew I had 
read his heart long since. He was so full of 
thoughts of Alice that—God be thanked !— 
he hardly looked at me. He held my hand 
close in a brotherly clasp, as he told me the 
tale of the last few weeks of hopes and fears 
and lover’s fancies. But his voice came all 
blurred and indistinct to my ears; he seemed 
to be speaking from somewhere a great way 
off; I could not see the sunshine, and the 
trees were but a dull mist of green. ‘ You 
are glad, Ida, are you not? You have al- 
ways been my friend, I know—nay, more; 
you have been like a sister to me who am so 
strangely without kith or kin—are you not 
glad that Alice loves me? I heard, Nell, 
this time, clearly enough; and God gave me 
strength to look up in his face and say : ‘ Yes, 
I am glad, Royal.’” 

I had my face down on auntie’s lap by 
this time. Oh, how sad was this love story 
that she had set herself to tell me! And 
yet, unhappy as her love had been, I felt it 
was her woman’s crown—the love “that 
never found its earthly close” was still di- 
vine, nay, the diviner in that through suf- 
fering was it purified. 
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“Alice and Royal were married in the 
Summer that followed that Spring, and as 
he had just obtained an Indian appointment 
they passed away from my ken together. 
That they were happy I have never doubted, 
but it was with a happiness that did not 
last through the second year. By one mail 
I had a letter from my friend full of the 
very sunshine of content; in the papers 
that came by the mail following I read the 
birth of her son and the record of her 
death. Roy was free, and I had lost my 
dearest friend. Time passed on, but I had 
never heard any thing of Royal. At thirty 
years of age I married Bertie Lumley, a 
man twenty years older than myself. He 
had had his romance, as I mine; but we 
were very happy together, and grew nearer 
to each other as the years went on. You 
know, don’t you, child, that for two years 
before his death my husband was a helpless 
sufferer? Well, it may seem strange to say 
so, but I look back upon those two years as 
among the happiest of my life. I was eyes 
and hands and feet to him; I learned more 
and more of the chastened beauty of his 
mind and character as our quiet companion- 
ship went on from day to day, and from 
week to week. He suffered much, yet never 
complained throughout those two long, 
weary years. When he died, it was as if a 
strain of music had died out of my life. 
At the time of your mother’s death, Nell, 
I wanted your father to let me have you; 
he refused, and I showed myself a quarrel- 
some old woman. That is how it has come 
about that you and I have seen so little of 
each other, child. Well, not very long ago— 
four years or so—I went to an exhibition of 
pictures. Among them was one that every 
body was talking about it; I turned to the 
catalogue and found the artist’s name— 
Royal Drew. Then some one said softly to 
me: ‘There is the artist himself. See, at 
the other side of the room, talking to that 
lady in olive-green.’ Nell, I turned round, 
and saw the Royal who had stood by my 
side in the sunshine that filtered through 
the fresh young leaves in Kensington Gar- 
dens. ‘Dear Mrs. Lumley, are you ill? 
said the friend who was with me. No; I 





was not ill, but I had seen a ghost of my 
youth, and the sight had sent the blood 
curdling round the heart that should have 
been too old to beat so heavily at the sight 
of a pair of blue eyes.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE Winter, with its short days and long 
delightful evenings, had passed away. I 
say “delightful” advisedly, for in truth no 
colder word would describe them aright. 
For the most part we used to sit in the snug- 
gery ; auntie and I with our work, and Royal 
sometimes chatting with us, sometimes read- 
ing aloud in that sweet yet sonorous voice, 
that was one of his greatest charms. Thus 
it came about that when auntie said casu- 
ally, “How the days are beginning to 
lengthen out!” T sighed. 

We had paid a visit to Royal's studio. 
We had had tea out of cups without han- 
dles—priceless gems of old china, and eaten 
cake off plates that looked as if they ought 
to be framed for pictures. 1 had noticed a 
group of gardenias in a tall and slender vase 
of Bohemian glass, the color of imprisoned 
sunshine, and wondered if Mr. Drew had 
put them there because I had said they were 
my favorite flowers? We had admired the 
perfect taste of all the appointments of his 
house, and then, just as this pleasantest of 
visits was coming to an end, a strange thing 
happened, and the sad past, that I was for- 
getting in the happy present, came up be- 
fore me once again. 

Aunt Ida and her adopted son were hold- 
ing a disputation over a certain ancient vase 
of great ugliness and inestimable value, and 
I, wandering from one picturesque room to 
another, took to enjoying myself in my own 
way. First one snatch of a song, and then 
another, rose to my lips, and was crooned 
very softly to myself, until at length I 
drifted into the old song unawares: 


“ Te souviens tu, Marie, 
De notre enfance—”’ 


Then I stopped short, and uttered a sound 
that was half a sob and half a cry. 

There before me was a small round paint- 
ing framed in ebony—only vine leaves, their 
green just veined here and there and tipped 
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with vivid red, the whole forming a back- 
ground for a woman’s face. In an instant I 
seemed to be back in my Land of Beulah, 
back in the wood behind the coppice, sitting 
by the babbling brook. I seemed to see a 
mass of leaves whereon hung ripe, ruddy- 
tinted bunches of hazel-nuts, and against the 
mingled green and red a woman’s face—the 
face of my false friend, Eulalie. Could this 
be some chance likeness? Yes, it must be 
so; and yet who that had not seen her 
could have so well caught the sad, appealing 
sweetness of the soft dark eyes; the lovely 
lines of the small, close-braided head; the 
tender smile I knew so well—too well, alas! 
not to know it for asilent lie? “It issome 
chance likeness; but auntie must not see 
the picture. She will say something dread- 
ful—something that I could not bear to hear 
said of papa’s wife.” And, thinking thus, 
I hurried back to the corridor, where still 
those two disputed about the ugly vase. 

“Are you tired, childie?” said Aunt Ida, 
in the brougham, on our way home. She 
might well ask, for every word I spoke was 
an effort, and my head ached miserably. 

“T shall never take you to Roy’s studio 
again,” said Aunt Ida that evening; “I 
don’t believe they half ventilate their 
dwellings.” 

“They ” stood for that art brotherhood 
to which Royal Drew belonged, though 
auntie would incense his feelings by speak- 
ing of him as an “ amateur.” 

“You were a ‘struggling artist’ once, 
Roy,” she would say, with a gleam of fun 
in her eyes; “ but, since you have had a 
fortune left you, you have become an ama- 
teur—a patron more than a student of 
art.” 

For within the last year or two a great 
change had come over Mr. Drew’s fortunes, 
which had previously been remarkable 
rather for a want of fortune than a super- 
abundance of it. Auntie said that the early 
years of effort had “done him good, braced 
him up, and made a man of him.” Then 
she added: “He got into some trouble or 
other, too, and disappeared suddenly; took 
w wandering on the face of the earth, and 
picking up ‘bits’ in all sorts of outlandish 





places. There was a woman at the bottom 
of it all, my dear—there always is; and as 
I know nothing unworthy—nothing unfit 
for your ears or mine—could touch Roy’s 
life, why she must have jilted him, whoever 
she was. I had not seen him for nearly two 
years, until he came strolling in the other 
day. If there is one thing a man hates more 
than another, it’s a woman who asks ques- 
tions. Bear that in mind, Nell, when you 
come to be a wife; half the unhappiness in 
married life comes from silly women prying 
into the trifles of a man’s life, and so making 
him look back regretfully on the days of his 
liberty. I did not want Roy to hate me, so 
I asked nothing. I thought some day he 
would tell me all about it, but he never did; 
no doubt the woman was to blame, and he 
did not care to speak hardly of her.” 

The thought of this woman who had be- 
haved ill to Royal was henceforth a blot 
upon my content. I tried not to hate her, 
but the attempt was less successful than it 
might have been. It was not jealousy that 
made my heart ache so sorely as I thought 
of her; it was the remembrance that she had 
made him suffer, and liad driven him into a 
weary solitude. 

“ Was it while Royal was wandering about 
the world that this fortune was left to him?” 
I asked auntie suddenly one day. 

“No,” she said; “it was just before. I 
had seen that something was wrong, and 
hoped that his change of cireumstances 
might fill his mind with new ambitions, 
driving out old sorrows.” 

“ But it did not?” 

“No; he seemed to grow more bitter, less 
like his own sunny self, every day. ‘Now 
you will marry, Roy,’ I said to him once; 
but I never said it again—” 

“He did not like you saying it, you 
mean ?” 

“No. ‘You think a woman might pos- 
sibly look upon me as worth having now ?” 
he said, Nell; and he said it with a scornful 
laugh, as if he despised all the women in 
the world. Soon after that he went away, 
and the studio that le had been so lavishly 
spending pains and money upon was shut 
up. Well, well! Lought not to talk about 
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people being bitter and resentful. It was 
not long after Roy went away that I proved 
myself as quarrelsome an old woman as I 
had done once before.” 

“T won't have you speak like that!” I 
cried to her. ‘ You are not a quarrelsome 
old woman.” 

“No, not now, child. There happens to 
be nothing to vex me, you see; so I can 
take refuge in the dignity of untempted vir- 


tue, which is always the most overpowering 


species of its kind, by the way.” 

I often thought of the love story that 
auntie had told me. There was something 
very touching in the love and tenderness 
that she gave to the son of the man she had 
loved, and loved in vain—a love, too, given 
not for the sake of the old love only, but of 
the dear girl-friend who had been her un- 
conscious rival. 

Royal had told me of his father’s death, 
that happened just as he himself stood upon 
the threshold of life; he told me of the mis- 
fortune that had clouded the man’s life, as 
though, when Alice died, all prosperity for 
him died too; of the ill-health that obliged 
him to resign his post in India; of the ill 
luck that pursued him in his after life; of 
the poverty in which he lived, and in which 
he died. He told me of Aunt Idumea see- 
ing him at the picture-gallery, of his intro- 
duction to her, and the tender trouble in 
her face as she spoke to him. He was fight- 
ing hard with fortune in those days, and the 
friendship of the great London lady was as 
if a hand had been stretched out to some 
swimmer in a deep and troubled sea. Most 
touching record of all, he told me of her se- 
cret confession to him in the Summer gloom 
of an evening never to be forgotten. “ Roy, 
I loved your father, long ago—when I was 
a girl. He isdead now, and there is no 
shame in saying that my heart was his, and 
is now his son’s for the sake of past days.” 
Never, said Roy, had any man such a friend 
as Aunt Idumea had beén to him. “Iam 
a quarrelsome old woman,” she had said, 
“and have quarreled with my only kith 
and kin. I have no children to brighten 
my old age; Roy, be a son to me; try to 
think of me, not as a cross old woman, but 
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as one who loved your father, and was your 
mother’s dearest friend.” 

’ All these things Royal told me, but there 
was a blank place in his life of which he 
never tried to fill in the lines. Never, at 
least, until one day—a day in the Spring 
that followed the Winter that had been so 
happy. | 

The leaves upon the trees in the park 
were still so fresh and young that they were 
half transparent, and were veined with ten- 
der red. The sunshine seemed to filter 
through them as through a weft of green; 
the birds on every bough sang high and 
clear; the water of the Serpentine shone 
like a sheet of glass, and a faint blue mist 
was stealing across its polished surface. 

Royal and I were wandering side by side 
among all this Spring beauty, sometimes 
speaking, sometimes silent, and, I fear, giv- 
ing little heed to Pug and Frizzle, and being 
little on our guard against possible dog- 
stealers. It was a day such as makes the 
very fact of existence a blessing to be thank- 
ful for and jubilant over, and pervades one 
with a consciousness that the tiniest bird 
that flutters in the trees, the smallest insect 
that flutters in the grass, shares in one’s 
own happy feeling. 

As Roy. and I paced near the water we 
saw a poor woman, meanly clad, carrying a 
sick child in her arms. The little shrunken 
limbs hung limply down over the mother’s 
arm; the wee white face looked quite too 
small for the hood that encircled it—it had 
shrunk a good deal since that hood was 
bought, I fancy ; but the Spring sunshine 
fell as brightly on the poor mother and child 
as on Roy and me, full of life, and with life 
stretching out fair before us. 

We passed on, but my thoughts stayed 
behind with the sick baby. At last I turned 
back, and going up to the woman who now 
stood looking at the water, pleased to see her 
little one smiling at the antics of the ducks, 
I laid my hand upon her shoulder. “See,” 
I said—timidly enough, for to hurt the feel- 
ings of the poor is a dreadful thing—“ buy 
baby a dolly.” 

Aunt Ida was very liberal to me; I could 
well afford to help others; besides, my heart 
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was so glad that day, and I wanted every 
one else to be glad too. 

The woman took the money I offered ; and 
I saw, for the first time in my life, that 
eager, hungry look upon a fellow-creature’s 
face that is the outcome of a life that never 
knows what it is to have enough of any 
thing. 

“Tecan take her to the sea fora whole day 
for that, lady,” she said, with a sort of sob. 

She was very poor, and found it hard 
enough to fill her own mouth, let alone her 
child’s; but the thought of taking the little 
sickly thing to breathe the fresh sea air for 
a whole day was one of rapture. I touched 
the baby’s tiny face with my hand, and 
then, all at once, the shrunken limbs, the 
tattered clothing, the pinched white face, 
called up the memory of the dream-child— 
that ghostly visitant of which I never 
thought without ashudder. Ihurried away 
from mother and child without another 
word, and, by the anxious look in Royal’s 
eyes as I rejoined him, I knew that supersti- 
tious fear had sapped the color from my 
cheek, and set my lips quivering. 

“What is it?” he asked hotly. 
she rude to you?” 

“Rude?” I said, trying to speak quietly. 
“Oh, no; she was most grateful, poor soul. I 
think 1 am tired, Royal.” 

So we sat down on a bench that stood 
right under a giant tree. The leaf-shadows 
flickering gently at our feet; the birds twit- 
tering overhead; and, softened by distance, 
came the laughter and shouting of the chil- 
dren at play by the water. My fears died 
away, hushed and stilled by the calm beauty 
around me. Nay, in the very presence of 
the one who sat beside me was a sense of 
peace that would have quieted graver dreads 
than the mere haunting memory of the 
dream-child. Did Royal love me? Did I 
love Royal? The time was past now for me 
to put such questions to myself. When we 
sit in the sunshine, and feel its warmth, do 
we ask if the sun shines? When we hear 
the song of a thousand little voices in the 
branches, do we ask if the birds sing? Nay, 
we ask nothing—we know. 

For a time Roy and I were silent; then, 
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all at once he turned his eyes upon me, and 
let me read there the old sweet story. 

“Nell!” he said; then stopped, gave a 
quick glance round, and seeing that there 
was no one but the birds in the trees above 
us to pry into our proceedings, stole his hand 
on mine, and let it lie there hidden. I had 
no wish to stint him of his joy in reading in 
my own eyes the echo of the story told by 
his. Why should I? Well, there we sat, 
with Royal’s hand on mine, and the birds 
sang, and the sun shone, and the children's 
laughter sounded sweetly. 

“Nell, do you know what you have done 
for me?” said Royal. Then, without wait- 
ing for a word from me, he added: “You 
have given me back a jewel that I had lost.” 

“ A jewel you had lost ?” 

“Yes; my faith in women. Before I 
knew you I thought that there was neither 
truth nor honor to be found in a woman’s 
nature.” 

“Who had taught you such a bad lesson 
as that, Royal?” 

“Some one, Nell, who stole my heart 
away from me, and then trampled it under 
foot. Would you care to hear the story, 
dear ?” 

That last little word, the first time I had 
ever heard it fall from Royal’s lips, would 
have nerved me to do and hear any thing. 

But, surely, the tale was one to hurt in 
the telling, as in the hearing, for the dear 
burden of his hand no longer pressed on 
mine; the love-lit eyes were looking far 
away to where the pale blue mist crept 
along the water, and among the trees be- 
yond it. 

“T went mad once, Nell—mad for a 
woman’s witchery and beauty, for the glam- 
our of a smile; for the touch of lips that 
clung to mine in a kiss was only a werd- 
less lie.” 

I shivered as he spoke—not with jealous 
hatred of the woman he had once loved; 
why should I have hated her for that? She 
stole nothing from me; I had no part in 
Royal’s life then; but to think of how a 
woman had made him suffer, how a woman 
had been false to the truest heart that ever 
beat in a man’s breast. 
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“T had run down to a country-place for 
a week’s sketching. I was a poor man in 
in those days with my way to make. I 
wanted to have time to throw my whole 
heart and soul into a picture that should 
make my name and fame, and in order to 
command this time, I wanted to paint some 
of those country nooks and corners that the 
public love to buy; for the pot must boil, 
even if there isn’t very much in it. I was 
heavily weighted too, Nell; with more than 
the burden of my own life, for my father 
had left certain debts, and it was a point of 
honor that these should be paid. Well, I 
went to this country-place, painted this and 
that bit of sylvan beauty, and then, all at 
onee, I painted no more landscapes, but only 
a woman’s face, a soft dark face against a 
background of green leaves, as I had seen it 
first. This woman was poor, and yet the 
simple dresses that she wore seemed to be- 
come her well, I thought. She used to come 
and stand at my shoulder, watching my 
brush move upon the canvas, and one day I 
said to her: ‘You must not stand near me 
when I am at work, for the brush trembles 
in my hand with the beating of my heart.’ 
A sweet, shy blush crept up into her cheek, 
but she did not look angry, and in a moment 
T had her in my arms, and her lips touched 
mine. After that day my life was one mad 
dream, and when I left her I said: ‘TI shall 
come again one day, and claim you for my 
wife; but we are both poor, and we must 
wait. I shall work with a brave heart now, 
for it will be for you.’ ” 

I was quivering from head to foot, and 
clung close to the hand that had again 
sought and found mine. 

“TI thought of her by day, I dreamt of her 
by night; I toiled at my art early and late ; 
my .work was sweeter to me than ever, 
dearly as I had always loved it. Then came 
«x bright ray of sunshine, for I met Aunt 
Ida, and, for the sake of my father and my 
mother, she gave me a love such as I had 
never known before. I was so happy, Nell, 
in those days. I had not told my best friend 
about my love—indeed, she never knew that 
story. I had better end it quickly now, 
there’s not much more of it. Just as I was 


| the wife of a struggling artist. 
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working at the last touches of what I knew 
to be the best picture I had ever painted, 
and was counting the hours of daylight as 
a miser counts his gold, a letter came to me. 
It was a cruel letter; a letter that struck at 
thre root of all my reverence for women—of 
all my faith in woman’s love. She was not 
fit for a poor man’s wile; she loved to have 
every thing about her nice. She could even 
jest when she must have known my heart 
would be aching as I read her words. ‘I 
think I am like a eat,’ she said, ‘ that loves 
to lie on a silky rug in the warmth of the 
fire.’ This letter she forwarded under cover 
from her cousin, for she did not wish me to 
know of her whereabouts, or to persecute her 
with letters; it might do her harm in her 
present position if I wrote at all. I must 
forget her; she thought it likely she should 
marry aman wealthy and titled, and such a 
fate was more fitting for her than becoming 
There was a 
ring I had given her, Nell; a thing worth- 
less in itself, but precious for what it had 
symbolized. This, her letter told me, she 
had cast aside, and with it the memory of 
days that were very pleasant at the time, 
but best forgotten as being but the folly of 
to silly people. 

“Nell! men have been made murderers 
by such a letter as that. I think I hada 
murderer’s heart in my breast for a time. 
I tried to write to her in spite of the prohi- 
bition she had put upon me. I sent one 
wild outbreak of upbraiding to the friend 
who had forwarded hers to me. It came 
back unopened, and on the envelope these 
words: ‘I was told to do this if any letters 
came from you.’ . 

“Then pride came to my aid. I grew rich 
at once, but I did not care to try and find 
my false love out; I fled for comfort to 
change of place and scene, leaving England 
without even a word of farewell to my best 
friend. I came back cured; and now, Nell, 
will you turn away from aman because once 
in his life he was mad, and mistook mere 
gilding for fine gold?” 

Idouw’t think I said much in reply—in- 
deed, it was not needed. We walked home 
through the sunshine and the leafy shade, 
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and even the ragged child could not have 
made me fear the dreani-child now. 

As we drew near the house we saw Aunt 
Ida at the window. She waved her hand to 
us, and I hardly knew whether I was most 
ready to laugh or ery. 

“Roy!” I said; “O Roy! 
she will be when we tell her!” 

“Let us go in, and [ will just catch her in 
my arms, and kiss her sweet old face.” 


how happy 
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But here he stopped short, and looked at 
me with 2 dismayed countenance. 
“ Nell,” he said, “ where is Pug?” 

“ Where, indeed ?” 

‘Frizzle was walking sedately along at our 
heels, but of Pug there was no sign far or 
near. 

‘* Nell,” said Royal, his eyes full of laugh- 
ter, “here comes ‘Terence; don’t you feel a 
wild longing for flight? I do.” 
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“ Marriage is such a rabble rout 
That those that are out would fain get in, 
And those that are in would fain get out.” 


HIS sentiment of the father of English 

poetry, looking at it as we do four cen- 
turies alter its utterance, is prophetic of the 
conjugal life of his literary sons and daugh- 
ters. So much of infelicity, disappoint- 
ment, and discord has entered into their 
lives that were we fatalists or believers in 
chance we should feel that the fates had 
been unkind to them. Discarding these agen- 
cies, we are brought face to face with the 
natural law of cause and effect—nothing 
more. One of the number has said, “ We 
are not poets without suffering for it.” The 
peculiar sensitiveness, that is seldom want- 
ing in a poet, coming in contact with com- 
monplace thought and action produces a 
discord proportionate to the delicacy of feel- 
ing. This sensitiveness enables him to see 
more of the beautiful than his neighbor 
sees, while it compels him to look farther 
into the darkness and gloom that surrounds 
him. The ordinary man sees nothing more 
in the rain-storm than the formation of mud, 
or, at most, the increased facilities of his 
mill, and a greater growth of his grain. 


“ These, and far more than these, 
The poet sees, 
He can behold 
Things manifold, 
That have not. yet been fully told, 
For his thought that never stops 
Follows the water-drops 
Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs profound 
To the dreary fountain-head 
Of lakes aud rivers underground.” 





To the poet the realities of life, as such, 
are either trifling or vexing. It isonly when 
the poet gives place to the man that he is of 
the earth. One can not, at the same time, 
walk upon the earth and ramble among the 
stars. To make the attempt is to occupy an 
unenviable place between man and angels. 
Above the one, not reaching the other, he 
finds humanity uncongenial ; humanity finds 
him uncompanionable. The muses are so 
exacting in their demands, so powerful in 
their influence, that he who would receive 
their patronage must give them his heart. 
Devoted thus to the conceptions of his brain, 
his wife must be content to occupy a second 
place. Goethe became so much in love with 
one of his imaginary characters that he was 
compelled to change the plan of his drama. 
The wife of Dryden once told her husband 
that she wished she were a book, that she 
might receive more attention from him. 
More than once during his married life poor 
Dryden wished the same. Unless a poet’s 
wife possesses a soul appreciative of poetry 
she can not comprehend and humor her hus- 
band’s moods. Her love and admiration for 
the poet must overcome her distaste for the 
asceticism of the man, or an estrangement 
follows, which, disclosed, might reveal the 
sad condition that existed between Ether- 
ege’s shoemaker and wife: “We speak to 
one another civilly, and hate one another 
heartily.” 
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The world expects a poet’s wife to be more 
than an ordinary woman. Doubtless the 
poet expects it, and in the disappointment 
that follows loses his own strength while 
brooding over her weakness. To exaggerate 
her faults and underrate her virtues is a self- 
imposed task of the people, who forget that 
marrying a poet does not make her a poetess. 
The wings of the muses that hover over her 
husband and touch his soul, fanning its mel- 
ody into song, come no nearer her, because 
she lives with him with whom they live, and 
loves him whom they love. Possibly poesy 
has separated more hearts than it has united, 
The muse of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
was her own, and would have been no less 
hers had she not married Robert Browning. 
It was not marrying,the poet which made 
her the sweet singer that she was; yet the 
harmony of their souls is beautifully ex- 
pressed in the harmony of their lives. What 
if her songs are sweeter than his and carry 
us farther heavenward? they exalted him 
also by their sweet influence. Benedictions 
rested in one English poet, if on no more. 

The change from the overflowing tender- 
ness of a poetical lover to the unpoetical se- 
verity of an exacting husband, if it must 
occur, should be a slow one. Too sudden 
bending breaks the steel. Chaucer, in his 
“Court of Love,” admonishes all lovers that 
obedience to the slightest caprice of their 
mistresses is one of the first of duties. If he 
wrote from experience, which he must have 
done if Taine’s saying is true, that extreme 
situations are never painted otherwise than 
by experience, he had a long time in which 
to perform that duty. His “eight years’ 
sickness” was his anxious waiting for the 
hand and heart of Philippa Rouet. It 
almost seemed that his hopes were built on 
air, and likely to end in a dream; but when 
he had reached his forty-second year his pa- 
tient waiting was rewarded, and she became 
his wife. Of their domestic life we know 
very little, but draw our conclusions of her 
submission to his will and his somewhat des- 
potic demands from his own description of a 
good wife: 


“She saith not once nay when he saith yea. 
‘Do this,’ saith he; ‘All ready, sir,’ saith she.’’ 
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Comparing this sentiment of the husband 
with the advice to the lover, and we reach 
cause and effect, modified in this instance 
by Chaucer’s patience before marriage, and 
Philippa’s affection and submission after 
marriage. 

Shakespeare, whose creations of Juliet and 
Cornelia, of Ophelia and Portia, have helped 
to make him “ the immortal,” has given the 
world a personal experience that reveals the 
mortal. His boyish love found expression 
in verse, and among other eulogies he says: 

“ But were it in my fancy given 
To rate her charms, I'd call them heaven ; 
For though a mortal made of clay, 
Angels must love Anne Hathaway.” 

These charms, which Shakespeare the po- 
etic lover sang, Shakespeare the husband 
easily deserted. A partial explanation of 
his conduct, although not an excuse for it, 
is seen in his “ ‘Twelfth Night,” in which he 
doubtless speaks from experience : 

“ Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost aud won 
Than woman’s are. 


Then let thy love be younger than thyself, 
Or thy affections can not hold the bent.” 


Suppose Anne Hathaway had been eight 
years younger and William Shakespeare 
eight years older, what then? Concerning 
such natures as his we can not venture far 
upon probabilities, yet eight years brings 
much wisdom to so receptive a mind. Be- 
yond the incompatibility of years, the act- 
ual exists. ‘To the poet, and to such a poet 
as Shakespeare, whose knowledge of petty 
things was not slight, and whose penetration 
was not superficial, familiarity is not inspir- 
ing. Their dreams of love have often been 
more beautiful than the loves of their 
dreams. If they would lose none of the 
beauty, they must remain in dreams or 
dwell in « remote world which ordinary ex- 
istence does not reach. We see no tender 
attachment to the wife, even when public 
life is laid aside for the quiet delights of 
home. “The second best bed and its hang- 
ings,” which his will gave her, shows his 
want of regard and love in an unmistakable 
manner. It is easy for us to throw the man- 
tle of charity over a Shakespeare. We 
gladly seek to cover his faults, and conceal 
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them from our own and from the public 
gaze. Above the private vices and virtues 
of his life genius arises, aud before genius we 
stand speechless. 

Susceptibility, which poets possess in a 
great degree, often takes the place of good 
judgment. We have learned to look upon 
the man of genius with expectancy, yet we 
are no less surprised at startling results. 
The studious, puritanical Milton, who, from 
the age of twelve years had taken such de- 
light in his books, that he seldom retired to 
rest until after midnight, who had traveled 
until he must have been familiar with all 
phases of society, who had acquired a name 
that Grotius and Galileo delighted to 
honor, was captivated by the beautiful face 
of Mary Powell, and married her after a 
four weeks’ acquaintance. Before another 
month had waned, he was a deserted hus- 
band. Their disappointment was mutual. 
The gay daughter of a cavalier had no taste 
for Milton’s “spare diet and hard study,” 
while he, congratulating himself on having 
“an intimate and speaking help,” found 
only a “mute and spiritless mate.” Their 
habits, tastes, and education did not har- 
monize. A miner who spends his life in the 
depths of earth finds his pleasure there; his 
gloomy mine is better than the world of 
light. We do not know how much Milton’s 
domestic life gave character to “ Paradise 
Lost,” but we catch glimpses of his senti- 
ments in the “ meek surrender” of Eve, and 
in Adam’s “smile of superior love.” . His 
“Treatise of Divorce” was an outgrowth 
of his conjugal infelicity. Much, doubtless, 
might have been spared him had his nature 
been less stern, and had he made an effort to be 
companionable. We are glad that at last a 
reconciliation was made, and that this great 
poet lived in comparative peace not only 
with Mary Powell but also with the two 
wives that succeeded her. We wish only 
peace to the memory of the author of “ Par- 
adise Lost.” 

The life of one of the poets has been 
called one of “expectations and rebuffs, 
many sorrows and many dreams, some few 
joys, a sudden and frightful calamity, a 
small fortune, and premature end.” To but 
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few does this sad picture better apply than 
Lord Byron. His history has scarcely a par- 
allel for sadness, and to solve the problem of 
his misery he takes us back to his boyhood: 


“ And thus untaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poisoned. *T is too late! 
Yet am I changed ; though still enough the same 
To feed on bitter fruits without accusing fate.” 


A mystery will doubtless always envelop 
Byron’s unhappy marriage, but he gives us 
a clew to the origin of much of his trouble. 
The evil temper of his mother drove him to 
desperation when he was a mere child, and 
her “little Jame brat” retained too much 
of her nature. His wild passion developed 
itself in various ways—in falling in love 
when eight years old, in premeditating sui- 
cide, and in his statement that the day be- 
fore he proposed to Lady Byron he had no 
idea of doing so. He has been accused of 
marrying Miss Millbank for money, while 
others have thought him influenced by spite; 
but there is good reason for believing that 
he was influenced by neither of these mo- . 
tives. Before his first proposal, Byron said, 
“She interested me exceedingly, and I be- 
came daily more attached to her.” A pre- 
sentiment of the unhappy future that was 
before them caused him to feel at his wed- 
ding that he was signing his own death war- 
rant. After the marriage there was a year 
of splendid dinner-parties and fashionable 
life, followed by a final separation. One of 
Byron’s biographers says that his domestic 
misfortunes called for our pity as surely as 
his genius called for our admiration. Sad, 
indeed, must have been the heart of him 
who could say at twenty-eight: 


“T have outlived myself by many a day, 
Having survived so many things that were. 
My years have been no slumber, but the prey 
Of ceaseless vigils; for 1 had the share 
Of life which might have filled a century 
Before its fourth in time had passed me by.” 
Shelley sings songs equally sad. When 
nineteen years of age he eloped with Har- 
riet Westbrook, and their married life com- 
menced under such unfavorable circum- 
stances ended still more sadly. A gradual 
estrangement was followed by a mutual 
agreement to separate. Three years after 
their separation the heart-broken wife com- 
mitted suicide by drowning; six years later 
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Shelley met death by accident in the same 
way. 

The unhappiness that poets generally have 
suffered in their loves has not always been 
due to uncongeniality. A strange fatality 
has often followed when hearts have been 
united. One quiet Sabbath day Robert 
Burns and Mary Campbell pledged their 
vows of love over an open Bible. They 
then went forth their different ways, with 
Burns singing, 

“She has my heart, she has my hand, 
By sacred truth and honor’s band! 
‘Till the mortal stroke shall lay me low 
I’m thine, my Highland lassie.” 

Before they could meet again his “ High- 
land Mary ” was dead. 

When a mere lad Burns had loved Jean 
Armour, and later he married her; but her 
father compelled her to renounce her hus- 
band and burn the marriage certificate, 
which, according to the customs of Scot- 
land, annulled the marriage. Years after, 
when fame had wreathed the poet, the rites 
were again performed, and he lived in com- 
parative happiness until his death. There 
were times, however, when his intellectual 
life seemed not to have proper nourish- 
ment, and self-conscious, he says: “TI sit by 
the fire and listen to the hum of the spin- 
ning-wheel. I have no converse but with 
the ignorance that incloses me; my life is 
dwindled down to mere existence.” 

Were these conjugal disappointments and 
sorrows confined to the English poets, we 
might think them produced by local in- 
fluences, by the gloominess and rigor of Eng- 
Jand’s fogs and climate, or by the stern ele- 
ments that enter into the character of the 
Anglo-Saxon. If we leave this country of 
mists and cross into Germany we find the 
greatest poets of that nation have had simi- 
lar experiences. Schiller acknowledged the 
resignation of his Laura as the great sacrifice 
of his youth. When the bitterness of that 
had somewhat abated, he saw and loved a 
beautiful girl, only to find that a poor poet 
need not aspire to titled nobility. Again he 
bestowed the earnest, yet somewhat solemn, 
love of his heart upon a book-seller’s daugh- 
ter, but her father refused consent to the 
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marriage. The friends of Schiller sought to 
dissipate his many disappointments by bring- 
ing him to Dresden, where he met Charlotte 
Von Lengefeld, who was also suffering under 
These 
two became attached to each other ; so great 
was the similarity of their tastes that one 
biographer says, “ Their souls beg’n to love 
before their hearts were moved in harmony.” 
How pleasing Schiller’s life must have been 
during the remainder of it we catch from a 
sentence of his “ Life is quite a different 
thing by the side of a beloved wile.” 


the melancholy of disappointed love. 


Goethe passed through the various phases 
of love, engagement, and broken pledges. 
Beautiful in person and mighty in intellect, 
winning the love of the pretty peasant girl 
and the stately court lady, flattered by the 
atientions which he received from houses of 
rank and circles of beauty, he married at 
last an uneducated woman who had been 
his domestic. 

“ris melancholy, and a fearful sign 

Of human frailty, folly, also crime, 

That love and marriage scarcely can combine.” 

Dante, mourning his lost Beatrice, was 
persuaded by his friends to marry Gemma, 
hoping thus to lessen his grief. As might 
be expected, the marriage was not a happy 
one. After his long exile, Italy’s great poet 
did not return to his wife. 

Whether it be due to the peculiarities of 
the language or to other causes, France has 
never produced a great poet. Racine was 
married to a woman who exerted all her in- 
fluence to prevent his writing, and she suc- 
ceeded in checking whatever might have 
been the outgrowth of his efforts. She made 
her boast that she had never read a word of 
his writings. Racine was a kind and faith- 
ful husband; yet he is quoted as the one 
poet who was never really in love. 

It is pleasing to turn from the follies and 
sorrows that once entered so largely into the 
conjugal life of the poets to the more har- 
monious present. Without intruding into 
the sacredness of the private life of our mod- 
ern poets, we can not fail to see happy homes 
and united hearts. Has the poet’s nature 
changed? We see quite as convincing proofs 
of the delicate sensibility in Tennyson or 
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Longfellow as in Milton or Byron— not 
changed, but controlled. If we seek the 
cause, possibly we shall find it in the influ- 
ence of the age upon individual life—enno- 
bling womanhood, and thus fitting her for 
her position. Certain it is that a poet is 
largely governed by the demands of the peo- 
ple in his literary life, and it is a pleasing 
age in which to live—when the tastes of 
the people ask not for the portrayal of tragic 
scenes and war, but rather choose the quiet 
delights of home, and the songs of love and 
peace. Whatever be the cause of the change, 
we see the sincerity of the poet, and feel that 
heart-felt emotion is the muse that inspires 
the melody. ; 
* My low-roofed cottage is this hour a heaven. 

Music is in it, and the song she sings, 

That sweet-voiced wife of mine, arrests the ear 

Of my young child awake upon her knee.” 

One of our American poets dedicates “ the 
work of his hand to the wife of his heart.” 


ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
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A more beautiful homage than this could 
not be paid to a poet’s wife, honored as were 
never the kings and queens and titled nobil- 
ity, who sold their names, only too willing 
to exchange money for honor. Better even 
than the days of Shakespeare or Goethe is our 
own time, when from the heart of most of 
our poets can come the words written by the 
translator of Goethe’s “ Faust :” 

“T have ceased to question time. 

I only know that once there pealed a chime 

Of joyous bells, and then I held you fast, 

And all stood back, and none my right denied, 

And forth we walked; the world was free and wide 

Before us. Since that day 

T count my life—the past is washed away.” 

This glad era that has dawned upon poets 
and their wives will have reached its bright- 
ness when, in the fullness of years, all can 
heartily repeat what one of them wrote on 
his wedding day : 

“T think this wedded wife of mine 
The best of all that’s not divine.” 





MADAME DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


PART FIRST. 


URS is an era favorable to the produc- 
tion of womanhood of the noblest ty pe; 
ours is a nationality in which the finest char- 
acteristics of women of other races meet; 
ours is a civilization that opens to women op- 
portunities to be found in no other lands, and 
ours a religion that stimulates her by higher 
hopes than are offered by any other faith. 
So, when we turn from names well known 
at all our firesides, from living examples 
of sacrifice to Christ, shown by loving 
service to suffering children of men, to con- 
template the life of a woman of another age, 
another race, rank, and faith, it is with no 
hope of revealing what could not be found 
nearer home. We have missionaries in our 
fields, nurses in our hospitals, teachers in 
our ragged schools, educators of our poor, 
whose characters are as pure, whose purposes 
are as high, whose work as great, as hers of 
whom we write. Such women come from 
retired regions in our country, from humble 
homes, from such educational advantages as 





are free to all, and we see what they are and 
what they can do, and we are not even sur- 
prised. In our great centers of wealth, edu- 
cation, and refinement women often work 
such works of mercy as would dim the le- 
gends of the saints and no voice is ever raised 
to say that their utmost is more than their 
duty. That woman, in these times, should 
make her power the only measure of her re- 
sponsibility has become a matter of course. 
She is no longer the exceptional woman who 
worships God, and we keep our lifted brows 
of astonishment for the sister who serves not 
rather than for one who serves. 

Perhaps there could be no better indication 
of the difference between our period, our na- 
tionality, our Christian progress and those 
of Madame de la Rochefoucauld than this 
very difference in the views of religious ob- 
ligation, That woman should be earnest, 
tender, devout, self-sacrificing is demanded 
by the prevailing religious sentiment of our 
age; passive goodness is hardly accepted. 
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But that a woman of frivolous France should 
have passed through the gayeties of a beauti- 
ful youth, the flatteries of a court like that 
of Louis XV, through the perils of revolu- 
tion, public persecution, and personal and 
private sorrows, in a sweet spirit of religious 
simplicity was, to the world in which she 
lived, a never-ceasing surprise. Yet in the 
midst of all varying circumstances and vicis- 
situdes here was one who so lived that her 
memory comes down to us not only as a rep- 
resentative of beauty and rank; not as the 
model daughter, wife, and mother, but as a 
representative Christian woman of her day. 

The story of her soul climbing through 
priestcraft, the fashion of her time, to piety, 
which was not its fashion, groping to God 
through the cumbersome crust of papal 
forms, as a flower gropes to the sun, through 
the parched earth of a desert, is one worthy 
to be told. 

It begins with a childhood whose external 
conditions were princely position, great for- 
tune, and remarkable beauty. To render less 
dangerous to her character these outward 
gifts, she was endowed with quick intelli- 
gence and tender sensibilities, and strong 
religious instincts, all of which seemed a 
direct inheritance from her father. He was 
the Marquis of Montmirail, one of the rare 
examples in the French nobility of that day 
of refined literary taste and elevated moral 
sentiment. He chose for his companions 
and instructors the most learned among the 
Jesuit fathers; he was of great service to M. 
de Buffon in the preparation of his natural 
history, and but for his early death might 
have left some work to rank him among the 
literary benefactors of his day. But he was 
a soldier no less than a scholar, one who 
never shrank from the exchange of his 
natural weapon, the pen, for his knightly 
one, thesword. He died in the army shortly 
before the birth of his daughter, which oc- 
curred in Paris on the fourth of June, 1764. 

The consolation which the advent of the 
little life brought to the heart of the widowed 
mother was deeply tinged by the disappoint- 
ment which she naturally felt as marchion- 
ess. More than ever, since her husband’s 
death, she had desired that the child might 
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be a son, to bear his name, to inherit nis an- 
cestral honors and estates. In this hope she 
was united with all the various members of 
his noble house, who looked to the coming 
child to meet the terrible family loss sus- 
tained in the death of the marquis. Her 
great uncle, the brave old soldier, the Mar- 
échal d’ Estrées said to his servants: “If it 
is a boy, make no delay, burst open all the 
doors, and come and tell me; if it is a girl, 
let me sleep.” ‘They let him sleep, and left 
the dawn to tell him of his disappointment, 
and left the babe herself to plead for a wel- 
come in his kind old heart. That she found 
her way there early we have ample evidence. 
He not only gave her the love he would 
have bestowed upon a boy, but his devotion 
often spared her the severity of others less 
tender in their care. She looked to him as 
her protector, and flew to him when her 
sensitive little heart longed to be loved or 
caressed. They baptized her Benigne Au- 
gustine Francoise, but the old soldier called 
her his little “ Belotte.”” When he died she 
was only seven years of age, and her first 
knowledge of death canie with the sorrow of 
separation from her earliest friend. 

To estimate properly the effect of this first 
grief upon the mind of the little girl we must 
consider the exceptional nature of her sur- 
roundingsand training. Her father’s charac- 
ter was one of rare consistency, her mother’s 
one of singular contradictions. Her mother, 
though still young, was now for the second 
time a widow. Her family was that of 
Bretonvilliers, and her former husband the 
Marquis of St. Aulain. Jausenism, imbibed 
in her youth, modified her convictions at 
the same time that she surrounded herself 
with Jesuitical influence. She was most 
particular in religious observances, but her 
spirit was not of the gentlest. She prepared 
special costumes to wear to confession and 
went into retreat before each communion, 
though the sacred character of her medita- 
tions did not prevent her loosening her 
tongue and her temper upon whatever 
chanced to disturb them. She was haughty 
in manner, yet would gather the peasants 
in her country home and dance and frolic as 
if one of themselves. She knew they ought 














to go home early, yet she would set all the 
clocks back to prolong her pleasure at the 
same time that she regarded with horror 
any appearance of deceit in others. In her 
own act she did not seem conscious of any 
deception, though the following incident will 
show her estimate of the value of truthful- 
ness in a child. One day she sent for Au- 
gustine, and says in cold authoritative tones, 
“You have told a falsehood, Mademoiselle, 
and in consequence are to lerve my house at 
once.” ‘There is no appeal, no loving part- 
ing, no explanation of the fault to the be- 
wildered child, who climbs broken-hearted 
into the carriage, and is delivered as a pris- 
oner to his jailer, into the hands of the nuns 
at the convent of the Visitation. 
Notwithstanding a record of extreme kind- 
ness to the poor, kindness continued even 
after her fortune diminished, there was a re- 
finement of cruelty in this mother’s treat- 
ment of her children that hardly seems 
credible. Her severity aimed at their en- 
tire subjection, but made no allowance for 
temperament or years. ‘The elder daughter, 
possessed of more of the mother’s nature, 
was equal to resistance or diversion of her 
temper, but little Augustine, shrinking, em- 
barrassed, terrified, knew no way of escape. 
When suddenly called upon for replies to 
her mamma, voice and recollection failed her 
utterly. If the tears came to relieve her they 
but increased the irritation against her. If 
the capricious appetite refused the food pre- 
pared, she was shut up alone until the pre- 
scribed quantity was eaten. In cases where 
the will yielded and the stomach rebelled, 
she was forced to take again, what it would 
not retain. The disgusting instances need 
not be repeated ; one is more than enough to 
reveal the system of severity by which obe- 
dience was taught a child whose impulses 
were all in favor of loving surrender. She 
was about eleven years old when she was 
sent away to the convent in punishment for 
the falsehood. Before this age her instruc- 
tor was a governess, one of whose duties was 
to conduct her charge to the room of the 
marchioness every morning while she was 
engaged at her toilet. Augustine, with her 
sister somewhat older than herself, was al- 
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lowed to kiss her mother’s hand, after which 
they were questioned concerning their les- 
sons. If they were not well learned the 
daily visit was sure to end in punishment. 
Nor was it much better when the two sis- 
ters were sent to spend a portion of the 
year with their governess in an old chateau 
of an estate near Mantes. Here they had 
simple country life, books—and lessons in- 
doors, walks in the forest, dolls and toys in 
the play-room, flowers in the garden. Even 
then the frequent visits from the marchioness 
were dreaded days of reckoning and of pen- 
alties instead of joyful meetings of a tender 
mother and loving child. 

From her babyhood the child’s heart had 
been singularly open to religious impressions, 
Stories of the child Jesus in the arms of the 
loving mother were well calculated to touch 
one who knew nothing of real motherly 
tenderness nor on whom to spend the treas- 
ure of her childish love. The foundation 
for whatever of mysticism tinctured her 
after faith was laid in this early childhood 
when the fervor of her little lonely spirit 
forced her to love something, and there was 
nothing in her life that would accept her 
heart. 

The servants loved her, but they dared 
not pet her before the marchioness ; the gov- 
erness withheld her kisses lest they be the 
secret of severer blows; the brave old soldier 
had often come between her and pain; and 
here in the old chateau she found an aged 
Franciscan friar, who came to the chapel of 
the castle to say mass, who loved the gentle 
child and dared to plead her cause, even in 
the face of her mother’s frown. Naturally 
he seemed to her the dearest and kindest of 
friends ; naturally she yielded a docile mind 
to his instruction, and conscious already 
that she was not happy, sought happiness in 
the teachings of the Church. 

Notwithstanding her severity Madame 
Montmirael spared nothing in the way of 
facilities for their instruction, changing 
tutors as they advanced. They were for a 
time the pupils of Madame Le Prince de 
Beaumont, passing from her hands into 
those of a disciple of Rollin, who became 
their professor in history. His interest was 
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very great in his thoughtful young pupil, 
and through him she learned much of the 
dear father whom she had never known. 
If the knowledge of what a friend she had 
lost revealed the contrast between his char- 
acter and that of her mother it only seemed 
to make her desire to learn all he would 
have taught her, and to be all he would have 
had her become. To the latest day of her 
life she was never known to admit that the 
suffering childhood arose from her mother’s 
fault, though once she said to a friend, “If 
I could have found a friend in my mother, 
with my ardent and sensitive nature, I 
should have loved her so well that it might 
have been less easy to love God.” 

What she suffered in those childish years 
in repression, in longing for tenderness, in 
injustice, and cold cruelty to her impulses 
we can only calculate by the force of the 
rebound which her nature showed when 
that lucky falsehood removed her from the 
maternal eye. Very cheerless and plain 
and cold was the convent compared with her 
palatial home. Very simple the fare com- 
pared to the table whose bounties she saw 
if she did not share. Very plain the apart- 
ments in comparison with her mother’s 
salon. But the child did not wish to return. 
* She was like a poor little, white, fluttering 
dove, chilled in the rain, and folding its 
wings contented in this ark. She was tired, 
child though she was, and glad of stillness 
and peace. She came as a culprit and a 
sinner, but the kind nuns were gentle with 
her, and it was not strange that she chose 
condemnation and love rather than justifi- 
cation and harsh neglect. 

I doubt if she was born with any stronger 
tendency to become a religious enthusiast 
than are our own little girls who get so 
much affection that they do not feel any 
need of religion. I doubt if her mind 
turned any more naturally to worship of 
the priestly office than the feminine mind 
of our own time and land. She was no 
more superstitious by nature than are we. 
To her, as to the young women of to-day, 
the clergy represented the best in character, 
the most sacred in purpose, which she knew. 
She separated man and priest, and her after 
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experiences, happily for her, never seemed 
to reveal to her how nearly allied they are. 
Her teaching, we must remember, had been 
that of implicit obedience. Her vanity 
had been kept down by the constant sense 
of her incapacity to be satisfactory to her 
mother. She was humble by nature, eager 
to be taught, eager to be made what she 
ought to be. She never doubted her own 
defects or the judgment of others. She 
thought they knew her failings, and her 
own self-depreciation had made her fearful 
they could never be overcome. Sensitive, 
self-conscious, self-condemned, the Church 
was a refuge. In God, in faithfulness to 
religious duties, there was a promise of help 
and peace even for her. Here was the op- 
portunity to give herself away; here an ob- 
ject on which she might pour freely her 
whole heart’s hidden store. 

There is no inconsistency in the abandon- 
ment of herself to the teaching and practice 
of the religion she saw about her. It was 
the one all-important interest to the pious 
sisters who were so good to her, and natu- 
rally it came to be the all important object 
in her own life, and she lost no time in 
yielding her spirit to its influence. She 
ceased soon to mourn for any thing she had 
left behind. Her affections clung ardently 
to the nuns, to her young companions, the 
pupils of the convent, and especially to the 
services, impressive at all time to a suscep- 
tible and imaginative girl, and doubly pow- 
erful in their influence upon a chi:d whose 
natural and healthful impulses toward an 
affectionate gratitude to a Heavenly Father 
had been concealed or checked. 

It is not strange that the prolonged effort 
at childish consecration culminated at her 
first communion. This occurred in her 
twelfth year, and after she had been in the 
convent for ten months. It is not for us 
who look back, regretfully, perhaps, upon 
hours of childhood, when all good influences 
seemed to sweep down like a throng of an- 
gels at once upon the soul, stirring it as 
deeper seas are rarely stirred, rousing it to 
an enthusiasm for goodness that, alas! rarely 
survives the years—it is not for us to smile 
at the seeming fanaticism of a child. What 











heavenly voices whispered to the poor little 
desolate heart we do not know; how low 
the Comforter bent down to speak to her we 
can not tell. Had she knelt at a Methodist 
altar we would say “she found the Lord ;” 
that she knelt at a papal shrine did not 
prevent His finding her. It was to her a 
time of sacred peace. When it was over 
she lingered still. When they wearied of 
waiting and called her, she said, “So soon? 
so soon?” The memory of the hour, the 
mention of the day, had power to start the 
tears, even when she had grown old and 
blind; and through a long and sorrowful 
life she drew her supply from the fountain 
at which she drank that day. Whatever 
that supply may have seemed to others, it 
was to her “a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.”’ It made her career 
like a peaceful river, flowing through a land 
dark with defilement, turbulent with crime. 

We can not be surprised that after a year 
of quiet and peace, ending in a day like 
this, she felt that she never wished to go 
away. Yet the pure river of the water of life 
that enters a soul fresh from the throne of 
God is meant to flow on, and to shine. The 
warmth of God’s love is not to bask in, but 
to work in. It was hard, indeed, upon the 
rapture of such a day to see such a mother 
come; but perhaps her coming, unwelcome, 
as it was, saved her daughter from a life of 
dreams. The marchioness would listen to 
no talk of veils or nunneries or vocations 
for the young devotee. “The worid was 
ready for mademoiselle, mademoiselle should 
by this time be ready for the world.” In 
vain were all entreaties. The extent of in- 
dulgence allowed her was a few days to pre- 
pare her mind to bid farewell to the convent 
life forever. Submissive, yet sorrowful, the 
young girl gave herself to the task of loos- 
ing her hope that she should be left to live 
her life among the sisters. The idea of pa- 
rental authority in which she had been 
reared led her to consider the voice of her 
mother almost as the voice of God; and the 
assurance that she desired her life to be in the 
world, and would enable her to live in it 
and yet not to be of it, finally gave her 
courage and strength to depart. 
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Poor child! It seems as if a good -sized 
doll and a fairy tale were better suited than 
such grave spiritual problems to her youth- 
ful mind. Yet who can tell? “Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise.” Once back in her mother’s 
house it was evident that her days of dolls 
and fairy tales were passed. The hand of her 
mother had not grown lighter with the pass- 
ing years. And Augustine speaks of the fre- 
quent punishments for awkwardness caused 
by timidity and of the exceeding fear of 
that pitiless look that paralyzed the young 
girl as it had embarrassed the little child. 
With our ideas of parental and filial rela- 
tions and with American home life under its 
best conditions in mind, it will be difficult 
justly to estimate a character which with- 
stood such a household life as that which 
the shy convent pupil now shared. ; 

We must remember that it was still a 
spectacular era. The time was not long past 
when each noble household vied in the 
splendor of its appointments, in the mag. 
nificence of its hospitalities with royalty 
itself. France, socially, was a great theater 
on which kings first, and nobles afterward, 
posed and strutted, living their daily life as 
if it were a farce, to be acted in minutest 
detail before the eyes of a multitude. 

Home privacy, even in royal households, 
was almost unknown, There was no lack of 
family sentiment, but it was hidden under 
the disguises of etiquette. Before and be- 
hind the scenes home life belonged to the 
public. In the time of Louis XTV so great 
was the number of courtiers that thronged 
even the bed-chamber of the king that they 
came in installments to assist or to behold 
the process of attiring the royal person for 
the day. Among these were pages whose 
only duty was to fill a certain corner or to 
supply a gap in the artistic arrangement of 
the group. The scle duty of one was to 
stand ready, in case he should be needed, to 
wheel the arm-chair of the king, and of an- 
other to present the baskets of cravats, from 
which his majesty was to choose. And 
these were only three of the minor salaried 
posts, of which there were no less than one 
hundred and seventy, pertaining to the per- 
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son of the king. And the one hundred and 
seventy were only a thirtieth part of the 
total number of persons that comprised the 
civil household alone, to say nothing of 
twice the latter number in the military 
household, making from twelve to fifteen 
thousand people in the service of the king, 
and subsisting on the public funds. 

In Louis XVI's time there were some 
changes, but it was not much better. A 
few private and personal economies on his 
part were not a balance for the immense ex- 
penditure of the ceremonial life of his pred- 
ecessors. In 1786 there were still one hun- 
dred and fifty pages at court, and a page’s 
coat of crimson velvet, embroidered with 
gold in every seam, with his feathers and 
Spanish point-lace, cost fifteen hundred 
livres; and, when the unfortunate Louis de- 
sired to reform his court in these particulars, 
he was accused of “ acting like a bourgeois.” 

And that which royalty demanded of the 
sovereign, title and rank demanded of the 
aristocracy—display on a smaller scale, but 
still on the uémost scale which their revenues 
would allow; nay, more, on a scale that 
could only be supported by extortion from 
the people. By lavish squandering of the 
public fund at command of the king, was 
the one object to be attained. Every prince 
and princess must have a separate house- 
hold, even when living under the paternal 
roof; and when the queen, “ desiring to sup- 
press the baneful influence of a useless afflu- 
ence of attendants,” resolves that the forma- 
tion of the household for the princess, 
Madame Royale—then only two months 
old—shall be formed on a “ principle of re- 
trenchment,” it yet numbers over eighty 
persons. 

These, out of a multitude of illustrations, 
are mentioned to show the importance at- 
tached to the appearange maintained by any 
noble household. Rank of every grade must 
meet its own demands. Its position fluctu- 
ated with growing or waning power to make, 
by its costumes, liveries, equipages, enter- 
tainments, ‘an effective tableau in the ever- 
moving social panorama. 

The grand seigneur emulated royalty ; the 
next in rank emulated the grand seigneur, 
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and, long after the social life had felt the 
modifying influence of political changes, the 
spirit that stimulated effort toward a cer- 
tain standard of display remained. At this 
period debts were considered less disgrace- 
ful than a knowledge of one’s affairs. Less 
significance attached to real business than 
to the manner of its performance. The im- 
portance of an issue was often lost in the 
etiquette of a process, and an inelegance was 
considered less pardonable than the gross- 
est sin. 

In life like this childhood had scarcely a 
place. There were, indeed, exceptional par- 
ents who could take time from the world 
for their children, but such continual and 
severe oversight as was bestowed by the 
mother of Augustine was rarely found. 

The convent was the only school—the tu- 
tor too often incompetent and unlearned. 
Many a child was summoned from the soci- 
ety of the servants’ hall to that of the salon; 
and if she came well clad and well behaved 
she escaped reproof, though hardly less a 
stranger to her own mother than to her 
mother’s guests. That was considered a for- 
tunate child to whom the mother gave a 
daily interview at the hour of the morning 
toilet, allowing her, as Madame de Montmi- 
rail allowed little Augustine, the privilege 
of kissing her parent’s hand. 

The household was far more a home for 
the guest than for the child. “M. de Tal- 
leyrand,” says Taine, “ never slept under the 
same roof with his father and mother, yet 
was not more neglected than if he had done 
so.” Says Count de Tilly, “ My preceptor 
was more like a valet than any thing else.” 
The Duc de Lauzun says, “ My tutor was 
one of my mother’s lackeys, who could not 
even sid me to understand the instruction 
of more fashionable teachers.” Sainte-Beuve 
says, ‘Children were dressed handsomely to 
go out, and half naked and dying with hun- 
ger at home; and this, not from unkindness, 
but oversight, dissipation, and disorder.” 
Yet nothing was spared to prepare them for 
the world of society. Says Taine, quoting 
Le Sage in “ Gil Blas,” “The little lass of 
six is bound up in a whalebone-waist; her 
large hoop petticoat supports a skirt covered 

















with wreaths. She wears on her head a skill- 
ful combination of false curls, puffs, knots, 
fastened with pins, crowned with plumes so 
high that frequently the chin is half-way 
down to the feet, and sometimes rouge is 
added to the baby face.” 

Childhood is imitative, and readily learns 
to play: its part; and any child, much left 
to maids whose instruction mingles cate- 
chism with ghost stories, prefers to feel her- 
self “‘ a little lady,” even if she suffers sever- 
ity in being taught “ behavior.” Behavior, 
if nothing else, must be learned, and the 
dancing - master necessarily ranked first 
among professors. To fail of grace, whether 
in gesture, in attitude, in action, or in re- 
pose, was unpardonable; to wear an unami- 
able or an uninterested countenance, to fail 
in the charm of courtesy, met with unsparing 
criticism and reproof. The primary neces- 
sity was elegance, and we can judge of the 
measure of disapproval incurred by the 
young Augustine just home from the con- 
vent, and not yet free from the paralyzing in- 
fluence of what she calls her mother’s “ piti- 
less look.” We are ne longer surprised to read 
that even three weeks after her marriage she 
was sent to dine at a side table alone, as a 
punishment for having entered the salle de 
diner with an awkward and embarrassed 
courtesy. The severity of this penalty is 
only fully comprehended when we consider 
that the disgrace was doubtless endured in 
the presence of many attendants and guests. 

So great was the restraint upon her life 
that she failed to enjoy the pleasant and in- 
nocent things that would naturally appeal 
to youth. It is very easy to believe that 
the disagreeable is the hurtful, and all her 
home life was disagreeable to the girl who 
went through it as best she could, regarding 
it in the light of a discipline. Incredible as 
it may seem, she is said to have spent the 
two hours required for dressing her hair in 
meditating on religious themes and commit- 
ting to memory hymns and psalms—a fact 
all the more-remarkable when we remember 
that she sat during these two hours before a 
mirror, and that her face was very beautiful. 
With all her steadiness and strength of con- 


viction there seems to have entered no ele- 
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ment of rebellion into her heart against any 
of her mother’s decrees. She recognizes the 
fact that the choice of her.future lies in her 
parents’ will, and acquiesces even when the 
decisions are most adverse to her own de- 
sires. ’ 

Youthful, beautiful, the representative of 
a noble race, the inheritor of ancestral for- 
tunes, it is not strange that the question of 
a suitable alliance assumed great importance 
in every mind but her own. Her biogra- 
pher says the discovery that her hand had 
been sought in marriage came to her as a 
complete surprise. On the very morning of 
the day when her suitor was to be presented, 
her maid interrupted the elaborate coiffure 
with the display of a robe of unusual mag- 
nificence. Smiling at Augustine’s surprise, 
she asks, “And does not mademoiselle know 
that the Due de Rochefoucauld comes to- 
night to ask her in marriage for his son ?” 

With agitated feelings she hastens away 
to her mother to plead with her that she 
may not be allowed to leave her, but may 
live unmarried and devote her large fortune 
to works of charity. Such pleading, even 
though the child throws herself upon her 
neck and begs with tears, has little effect 
upon the judgment of the mother. She is 
not long in revealing the extent of her own 
ambitions, and before the interview ends the 
daughter has submitted to her fate, believ- 
ing that obedience to her parents is.a part 
of the will of God. Fortunately, the day is 
short, though long enough in anxiety to the 
trembling girl. There is no time for terrors 
to overthrow her resolve, or for imagination 
to paint the unknown suitor, noble of form 
or fair of face. Better so, for only disap- 
pointment could have answered any such 
maiden dream. 

The splendor of the entertainment was in 
keeping with the occasion, brilliant, even 
far beyond their usual displays; but the tall 
young lady in the first flush of the beauty 
that afterward made her the envy of the 
court, is brought face to face with the future 
bridegroom to find him a child, a pale, puny, 
delicate boy, not yet fourteen years of age. 
Embarrassed and dissatisfied with the pre- 
mature part he has to play, and complain- 
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ing that now his days of play are at an end. 
His fear of his future bride was only equaled 
by her distress at the prospect of such a 
husband; still even now, her distress did not 
amount to rebellion, and she tells her mother 
that if slie must marry, it might as well be 
this suitor as another. So, after several 
other interviews, equally solemn and dread- 
ful to the children, and at which they hardly 
exchange a word, the marriage contract is 
signed, in a spirit of gbedience to penance on 
the part of both the parties most immedi- 
ately concerned. 

The betrothal did not wait long for the 
ceremony, which occasion presented as gor- 
geous a picture as the exceptionally brilliant 
life of the day could offer. 

The marriage occurred at the Hotel du 
Lourvis in April, 1779, a month before the 
bride was fifteen years of age. At an early 
hour the court-yard presented a busy scene 
of preparation for a most magnificent féte. 
There were gilded coaches, gayest liveries, 
richly caparisoned horses, hurrying pages flit- 
ting hither and thither, making their way by 
the flaunting oftheir laces and plumes. There 
were bearers of flowers, the bright uniforms 
of the soldiers, all the stir and bustle of a 
joyous event; and later, in the midst of the 
grand assemblage of courtiers, surrounded 
by all that was most dazzling to the eye, 
the frightened boy and the beautiful girl 
are wed. The Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld 
performed the ceremony. The banquet and 
the ball afford ample opportunity for the 
enjoyment of all except the poor children, 
both of whom would gladly have escaped 
their share in the festive scene. Only the 
perfect manners of the day saved the dimin- 
utive bridegroom from smiles of derision from 
the tall nobles who towered far above his 
head, and a singular contrast his puny figure 
made to the imposing escort of the Swiss 
guard, every man of which was above six feet 
in height. Yet in this case the body of the 
young Ambroise, now Duke of Doudeauville, 
was hardly a fair model of the soul in which 
were springing already the qualities that 
promised a noble manhood. He belonged to 
that branch of his family which begins in 
the person of Louis de la Rochefoucauld, 
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who held the King Francois I over the font, 
and gave him the name of his own father, 
the Duke Francois. 

The young Ambroise had fortunately been 
spared the childhood at court by his feeble 
health, which forced his parents to give him 
the active life of a peasant child under the 
care of a faithful nurse. This woman, not 
knowing how deeply the mind of the family 
was imbued with all the skepticism and phi- 
losophy of the day, yet felt vaguely that 
the atmosphere was not the devout one in 
which only her precious charge was safe. 
She gave herself all the more earnestly to 
his religious instruction, and with such.effect 
that he had never abandoned her teaching ; 
though, at the time of his marriage, he was 
the only member of the family who had not 
substituted philosophy for faith. His fa- 
ther’s house was the rendezvous of all the 
wits and reasoners of a most brilliant society, 
one of whose amusements was to play at 
wisdom and philanthropy. His father es- 
pecially could not comprehend how a woman 
of any intelligence could hold to a faith 
suited only to the infantile or the imbecile. 
To this father’s house was the young bride 
taken immediately after the wedding, while 
Ambroise returned on the same day to Ver- 
sailles with his tutor. 

For two years his education went on and 
he rarely met his bride except at long inter- 
vals and for a few moments at a time, and 
then always in the presence of others. She 
never discovered that he was refined, gener- 
ous, upright, and true, until they began to 
supply the lack of association by correspond- 
ence. Then each began to know and to 
admire and to be of service to the other, and 
they were upon a direct road to loving each 
other when the Rochefoucauld family be- 
came alarmed at the frequency of the letters, 
opened her desk, carried away her treasures, 
and put a stop to the communion between 
“these children,” lest the young duchess 
“might be exercising too strong a Christian 
influence.” Still, they seem, though sepa- 
rated, each to have learned to dwell upon 
the thought of the other with pleasure, and 
we find traces of an occasional common ex- 
perience. He says in one place, that when 

















he could not answer the continual argu- 
ments and attacks aimed at his faith, he 
sometimes sat perfectly silent, preferring to 
seem a fool who could not comprehend 
rather than make a concession to skepticism ; 
and she, who in her new home was never 
free from petty, secret persecutions and open 
sneers because of her faith, was forced to 
silence because she could not refute, and 
also had to bear the imputation of stupidity. 
Her father-in-law, admiring her beauty and 
her gentle manners, at first thought he 
could undo the superstitions of her educa- 
tion, and resented her obstinate adherence 
to religious views which she could not sus- 
tain by force of logic. 

If the home of her childhood had been a 
chilling atmosphere for her piety, the pres- 
ent home was colder far. Before marriage, 
with unchild-like apprehension and _fore- 
thought, she had requested freedom in the 
exercise of religion. This they promised, 
believing she would soon enough abandon 
the desire, but when she persisted in observ- 
ing the fasts, she was not excused from table, 
and while she sat there had to listen to the 
impatient sarcasms of the viscount, her 
father-in-law, until the fast days became 
days of persecution for which she often pre- 
pared herself by a night of weeping and 
prayer. At first she went daily to mass. 
Soon the horses were said to be too tired to 
admit of this, so that indulgence was aban- 
doned, and she went only on Sundays and 
days of obligation. Every concession that 
conscience allowed she made, and tried by 
her gentle and loving devotion to soothe the 
irritation caused on those occasions when 
she could not yield. 

In spite of his failure to remold her mind, 
the old viscount began to like a woman who 
treated him like the gentlest child except 
where her religion was at stake, and there re- 
sisted him with the silent courage of a man. 
Her mother-in-law, the viscountess, soon 
loved her and tried to spare her in many 
ways the keen shafts of ridicule or scorn 
pointed ever at her dearest sentiments and 
most sacred beliefs. Occasionally, too, the 
old lady succeeded in sparing her on the the- 
ater evenings, which came three times a 
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week, and which she could not enjoy, be- 
cause she felt the amusement harmful and 
wrong. 

Thus from her mother’s chiding she passed 
directly into the flatteries of court specta- 
cles. She must now be clad in apparel be- 
coming her station and her beauty. She must, 
in accordance with a custom that brides of 
high station should be presented to the pub- 
lic, be seen with all her bridal train at the 
opera, and acknowledge from her box the 
applause of the parterre. When she was 
presented at court the galleries were crowded, 
and the people climbed on chairs to behold 
her beauty, and watch with envy the tokens 
of kindness and favors bestowed upon her 
by the king. Then followed a life of such 
flattery and envy, of such admiration and 
jealousy, as might well have turned an older 
head. Her beauty was the common talk. 
She danced in the royal quadrilles, reading 
vespers while the coiffeur dressed her hair. 
She was sent for to beg in the chapel at 
Versailles on the reception of the Knights 
of the Order, and again in the presence of 
Paul I, before whom the king wished the 
French ladies to make a good impression. 
The drawing-rooms where she was to be 
present were crowded with people who only 
desired to look at her, and the announce- 
ment of her name was the signal to the host- 
ess to have the room made brilliant by the 
sudden lighting of many lamps. 

And through it all—through sophistry 
and sarcasm and severity—through admira- 
tion and flattery, she counts herself as she 
did in the convent chapel—still happiest at 
the foot of the cross. She prays to be kept 
from vanity and liardness and unbelief. She 
has not wisdom or learning or words with 
which to prove the power of the Christian 
faith, but she has her life, and so tender, so 
self-forgetful, so loving does it become, that 
the Christian virtues speak’ in her, and she 
not only wins a home in the hearts of her 
husband’s family, but she begins to see the 
working of that influence that, ere she dies, 
sees them almost without exception the fol- 
lowers of Christ. 


And all this time she prays for the absent 
husband. 
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GROWING OLD. 


FORGET it is Autumn, my darling, 
That Springtime and Summer are gone; 
I forget that my sun moving westward 
Has left me no trace of the dawn. 
I forget that my harvest is coming, 
My time of ripe fruit and full sheaves; 
And I see but the glow of the morning, 
And the gleam of the dew on the leaves. 


I am strong in my love, O my darling, 
My eyes see no sky overcast ; 
I gather no gloom for the future 
In a wasted or wandering past; 
I have wrought a man’s work with the many, 
I have made in the world my own place, 
But vainly, if after my striving, 
I miss now the light of your face. 


If my step has forgotten its lightness, 
My voice the glad ring of its youth, 
My name is unsullied in whiteness, 
My lips have no stain on their truth; 
And the deep lines of care on my forehead, 
The silvery sheen of my hair, 
Are less for the years than for sorrows 
Which you, darling, never shall bear. 


I have fought for us both, O my darling, 
The wearisome battle of years, 

So better can shelter my treasure 
In places of struggle and tears. 

I shall lose all the scars and the sadness 
In a love that is making me strong, 
This brings to my heart the old gladness, 

And gives to my lips a new song. 


I hold my arms open, my darling, 
And, safe in my sheltering breast, 
Down through the years I will crown you 
Queen in my kingdom of rest. 
Without you, love, darker and colder 
Would life’s surge of bitterness roll, 
And with you, I can not grow older, 
For love is the youth of the soul. 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


THE EDUCATIONAL QUESTION IN FRANCE. 

(We surrender the space usually devoted to some 
special discussion, to a statement of one of the most 
important and pregnant questions now pending in Re- 
publican France, which has been prepared for our use 
by one thoroughly conversant with the subject on which 
he writes.—Eb. N. R.] 

A VERITABLE war of the giants has recently 
been waged in France in regard to the matter 
of education of all grades—elementary and 
advanced. The theory of all liberal French- 
men claims that the state should educate, and 
under the present Republican régime should do 
this in the interest of the liberal form of gov- 
ernment, while the growing practice has been 
to let this fall into the hands of the Church. 
And we need scarcely add that the latter has 
not been slow to take advantage of this will- 
ingness, so that the Republicans scarcely came 
into power before they found out that their 
most dangerous enemies were the schools in the 
hands of the Church, and especially the pop- 
ular schools in the power and under the con- 
trol of the Jesuits. 

Therefore among the very first measures of 
the assured and consolidated Republic is a 
very broad one on the part of the Minister of 
Public Instruction to get control of this branch 
of the public service; and this he proposed to 
do by means of such action on the part of the 
legislative Assembly as would be sufficiently 
broad and well guarded to place the whole 
educational scheme on an elevated and liberal 
platform, The most decided section of this 
bill was the seventh article, which virtually 
proposed to exclude from educational activity 
‘in France all persons belonging to religious 
orders not authorized by the government. 
And this means simply the Jesuits and their 
affiliated and subordinated associations. 

During the latter half of the last century the 
Jesuits were opposed first by the monarchy, 
then by the Revolution, and, finally, they 
were expelled from the country because of 








their ceaseless intermeddling with matters of 
state. At the height of the French Revolu- 
tion all religious organizations were abolished 
or driven away. But the first Napoleon saw 
that one of the surest ways to obtain power 
was through the Church, and he therefore con- 
cluded a “ Concordat” whereby the Church on 
certain conditions might return to France 
under protection of the government. 

This opened the door for the reappearance 
of the Jesuits in a clandestine way, and under 
all the subsequent monarchical régimes they 
continued to increase, so that under the latter 
empire, and with the patronage of the empress, 
they became formidable, and a large portion 
of elementary and popular female education 
of the country came especially under their 
control. 

The substance of this proposed action was 
known to the public for some time before its 
presentation to the Chambers, and the journals 
of France were full of the matter long before 
it came to be debated before the Assembly. 
This period was used by the Church at large 
in efforts for stirring up the nation and: arous- 
ing an intense hostility in regard to it. Though 
the opposition was mainly directed against 
the so-called “unauthorized congregations,” 
the matter was taken up by the Church at 
large, from the. bishops down to the petty 
clergy, showing conclusively that the Catholic 
Church of France is thoroughly Ultramontane. 
Some of the bishops placarded the walls with 
such offensive posters that the government felt 
induced to call them to account for their en- 
deavors to stir up revolt and encourage vio- 
lence and disloyalty. 

One means of resistance was to carry the 
matter into every pulpit, and discuss it at the 
doorsteps of every hamlet, so that at the com- 
mencement of the discussion in the Chambers, 
a monster petition containing, it is said a 
million and a half of signatures against the 
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proposed bill was presented. But it happened 
that these signatures proved a trifle too much. 
It was well known that they could be obtained 
by the priest’s finger, and this power over the 
ignorant peasantry was just the evil com- 
plained of. And then in addition to this fact 
was the other no less offensive one that very 
many of these signatures were proved to be 
fictitious. 

After much delay the bill was reached in 
midsummer, and the minister himself was the 
first to advocate its claims before the Assembly 
in a most forcible speech that laid down the 
charges in a clear and intelligible manner. He 
entered deeply into the kind of education im- 
parted in the schools under the charge of the 
“Congregations,” and by quotation and exam- 
ple astonished the country with the force of 
his accusations, and ending with the logical 
conclusion that, besides the material part which 
is the country, there is a moral part which is 
the heritage of national ideas, It is necessary 
to defend this ideal heritage with as much en- 
ergy as the very soil of the country, and not al- 
low it to be depreciated or scattered under the 
efforts of the Congregations. “The Congrega- 
tion attacks the state, and the state must defend 
itself.” The present hour would seem to be es- 
pecially favorable, and all the conditions propi- 
tious for making war against the threatening 
enemy. The first years of the present admin- 
istration were virtually a "government of the 
priests who controlled the former head of the 
republic. In him the republic conquered a 
coalition in which the clerical party played 
an important part. But this is no reason for 
disarming, for the destinies of France can only 
be saved by the votes of a majority, while the 
minority is ever on the watch to regain its lost 
ground. 

Minister Ferry was careful to disclaim any 
hostility against Catholicism as such. He de- 
clared that the government had never thought 
of any such procedure, for this would be the 
highest and most criminal folly. The Cath- 
olics now enjuy their fullest liberty, both of 
assemblage and of the press, and these privi- 
leges they have abused in heaping insults on 
the Minister of Public Instruction. Catholics 
have the right to assemble in their fifty thou- 
sand churches in. France, and now have 
more members of religious orders than in 
1789. There is now organized a perfect net- 
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work of Catholic committees that cover all 
France. Catholicism is free, is organized, and 
has an annual subsidy from the state of more 
than ten millions of dollars, and under these 
circunistances it is not so clear that it has a 
right to complain. This calm and dignified 
presentation of the case by the minister him- 
self was received with evident pleasure, and 
his quotations from the books and modes of 
teaching in the schools carried on by the or- 
ders left a deep impression on the Assembly. 
But it was reserved for Professor Paul Bert 
to gain all the laurels of debate in a speech 
of several hours in length in answer to an elo- 
quent appeal of one of the opponents of the 
bill. Clerical teaching never received more 
terrible blows than under the hands of M. 
Bert. Adversaries were never more com- 
pletely crushed and overwhelmed than were 
his. He declared the teaching of the Jesuits 
to be immoral and disgraceful, and demanded 
its suppression. He commenced his discnssion 
with the decree against the Jesuits as far back 
as 1762, and in many parts of his speech the 
subjects that he found it necessary to discuss 
for a full illustration of his position were 
scarcely fit to be presented to a respectable 
audience. He unveiled abuses so shocking 
that their mere enumeration should be more 
emphatic in condemning them than all repres- 
sive laws. ‘ 
The first refers to the respect of the Jesuits 
for the family, for property, for the solemn 
oath, and human life. Without going back 
to the theories of the Casuists, rendered fa- 
mous by the “ Provincial Letters” of Pascal, 
it is sufficient to refer to the decree of 1762 in 
order to see that the teachings of the Jesuits 
of that period were then judged to be product- 
ive of theft, perjury, impurity, and by the doc- 
trine of mental reservation the variable system 
of probabilism. This system consists in per- 
mitting every body in matters of faith or mor- 
als to follow a probable opinion, although ‘the 
opposite opinion may be much more probable. 
By the application of this rnle a judge may 
follow sometimes one opinion and sometimes 
the contrary one in the aim of favoring a 
friend, provided, however, that no public scan- 
dal arise from this. One could easily multi- 
ply quotations of this nature. Another main- 
tains that it may be lawful to baptize the child 
of an unbeliever, and put it to death immedi- 














alely afterward in order to save its sonl. 
Others display ingenuity in finding means of 
concealing the truth without lying and taking 
an oath without having it morally binding. 

Some Jesuitical authorities have gone so far 
as to maintain that it may be permitted to 
tuke the property of others without being held 
to restitution—when the need is great and the 
sum issmall. Even homicide may be legiti- 
mate in some cases. It is not evil to wish the 
death of one’s own father, and to rejoice at it 
after having caused it one’s self, because then 
one does not rejoice over the death which is 
evil, but over the inheritance gained, which is 
a blessing. These hideous and revolting doc- 
trines, which fill us with indignation, we are 
told date back a century. 

In a work published in 1834 it is declared 
that nothing is binding by virtue of religion 
when one has taken only a fictitious oath. 
Even theft finds its vindication in the idea that 
God is absolute master of all things, and has 
the right to take them from those who retain 
them, in order to give them to others who de- 
serve them better or will use them more worth- 
ily. It is not considered adulterous to covet 
a married woman because of her beauty, for 
marriage is then abstracted, and it is her 
beauty that one admires. In another work, 
written for young boys and girls, the examples 
chosen are so revolting in their nature that 
they were put under ban in the last century 
by a decree of parliament, and still they are 
taught to-day. Some of these extracts are so 
disgusting that the orator was at times inter- 
rupted by the contemptuous expressions of 
the Liberals or the protests of the Conserva- 
tives, the House being often in considerable 
excitement and confusion; but the speaker 
was determined to continue his work to the 
end, and remained calm during the storm. He 
next cited a passage, in which are revived va- 
rious theories of probabilism, especially that 
one which permits a son to rejoice at the mur- 
der of his father and authorizes the destruc- 
tion of a child, if the action is justified by a 
secret intention. It is not a serious sin to rob 
a rich man to the extent of ten francs. Theft 
is even justified when it is the only means of 
obtaining restitution. Restitution, on the 
other hand, is not considered obligatory when 
its effect is to make a man lose his situation 
or to injure his reputation. “And these books,” 
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said the orator, “are approved by the bish- 
ops.” Elsewhere are pointed out the means 
of evading the law when one wishes to make 
pions gifts. And thus, with one revelation 
after another, the Chamber was treated to the 
principles of morality which Jesuit teaching 
instills into the minds of the children confided 
to their care. 

The Jesuits have also endeavored to secure 
the teaching of young girls by obtaining the 
control of establishments where the minds of 
the pupils are made to dwell on delicate ques- 
tions by modes both mystical and sensual. 
They thus reach effects of organized hallucina- 
tion in which the meditation of the mind and 
the application of the senses are skillfully 
combined. They talk to young girls need- 
leasly of the annunciation and its effects, and 
other circumstances connected with the birth 
of Jesus. Here the orator was again 
interrupted by the exclamations from all paris 
of the House, and he stops for 2 moment and 
gazes around, displaying a paper that he holds 
in his hand. “Shall I read it?” “ Read it !” 
is the cry from all parts of the Assembly. But 
Professor Bert casts away from him the quo- 
tation that he was about to make. “ You will 
grant, gentlemen, that it is very strange that 
I, 2 man, can not read before this body and 
before the public of the galleries so-called 
‘ meditations’ which have been made to be read 
by young girls in privacy !” 

“The Clerical party,” he continued, “has 
clung to preceding governments, and has 
ruined them. Our present danger is that it 
may pretend to support the Republic. But 
permit me to say that in a country like 
France, whose name is a synonym of liberty, 
the Jesuits will never rule.” 

Hateful as such doctrines are, aye, unfit as 
some of them are for the public eye, it is well 
that they be openly proclaimed, that they may 
be clearly understood and properly execrated. 
Their disgusting character ought to secure the 
banishment of the orders that would even in 
secret tolerate them. This is the only apol- 
ogy for exposing some of them to the pub- 
lic eye. 

This great discourse of Professor Bert has 
made a profound impression in France, which 
is not accustomed to hear such plain language 
in regard to the Church and the Jesuits. No 
one combines to a higher degree than he the 
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qualities that command respect and attention. 
He himself is a member of the university, 
and enjoys in the learned world a considera- 
tion equal to that accorded to him on the par- 
liamentary floor. A fluent orator, with ring- 
ing voice‘and easy speech, and a memory on 
the alert to strike all objections on the wing, 
he is a master of the platform, and no cause 
could wish a better fortune than to be defended 
by him. 

Of course such an assault has greatly 
troubled the whole clerical party, and aroused 
their deepest indignation. But, on the con- 
trary, the Liberal and Republican journals are 
delighted with the withering rebuke adminis- 
tered to their deadly foes. The staid Journal 
des Debats says: ‘‘ The bishops of to-day and 
their supporters in the Chambers form one 
party. The Catholic Church belongs no longer 
to itself; it is the property of a ‘syndicate’ 
which has no country, and which leaves to 
Christians the simple choice between fet- 
ichism and atheism, between servility and 
revolt.” 

It is, indeed, but too apparent that the 
“Church” is now so much in the hands of 
the Jesuits that the two form but one body, 
and this fact was actually used in the Cham- 
bers in argument against the bill, its sup- 
porters affirming that it attacked not the 
Jesuits, but the whole Church, because all the 
orders would now teach precisely what the 
Jesuits were teaching. But this proved too 
much; for, if this was the case, it was an ar- 
gument the more in favor of excluding all 
connected with the State Church from having 
any thing to do with the schools. 

It is therefore no longer simply a question 
of mere teaching in the schools of France, of 
how much Latin or Greek may be instilled 
into the young mind; it has become largely a 
question of the morality of the teaching—the 
spirit in which the order conceives its meth- 
ods, writes its books, and delivers its maxims; 
the question is, what are its tendency, its mo- 
rality, its philosophy, its religion? The Cham- 
ber has revived the conflict of the Ancient 
Faculty of Theology, of Paris, of the seven- 
teenth century, which never ceased to hurl its 
thunder- bolts in condemnation and censure 
of the “wicked moral propositions found in 
the books of the Jesuits.” 

The Clerical party in the Chamber made a 
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fierce opposition to the measure as an attack 
on the general liberty of teaching, and de- 
clared personal liberty to be at stake in the 
discussion. But this, as usual, turned out to 
be the liberty of the Church to teach to the 
exclusion of all others; for they declared the 
Catholic Church alone to have received from 
heaven the mission to teach; it is the only 
depositary of truth, and its liberty can suffer 
no competition. This theory is developed at 
length in a book by a Catholic archbishop and 
approved by a papal brief. 

It is, indeed, folly to talk of liberal Cathol- 
icism while the pope anathematizes those who 
are willing to join in the movements of mod- 
ern society. The state also has its doctrine 
of morality and social preservation, and for 
that reason it has the right to know that 
teachers do not prepare their pupils for a war 
against the state in the future. This power 
of the state may be dangerous under a mon- 
archy, but not so under a republic, in which 
the nation rules through its representa- 
tives. The university flourished under the 
liberty of the Revolution, and its teachings 
were so wise and so moderate that liberal 
minds did not protest; but in the Church it 
had declared enemies, who called it the school 
of pestilence. This was simply because the 
Church was no longer in control of teachers 
and teaching. It continued, however, to use 
its influence to weaken the university, and at 
last succeeded in obtaining the laws of 1850 
and 1875, 

This latter law gave to bodies and individ- 
uals the right to encroach on the domain of 
popular power, and the present plan would 
remand matters to their normal and regular 
state. It disqualifies certain parties from the 
privilege of engaging in public teaching ; but 
this disqualification is nothing new. It ex- 
isted in 1838 by royal ordinance, and was ap- 
proved by the Duke de Bréglie in 1844. But 
in spite of these facts unauthorized bodies 
have gradually gotten a foothold in public es- 
tablishments, and to-day are found as teachers 
in all grades. They must be excluded from 
this position, and this is the main object of the 
seventh paragraph of the bill [which, however, 
was struck out by the Senate]. And this ac- 
tion does not recognize them as legally author- 
ized corporations, for they remain under the 
ban of anterior legislation; it would merely 
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exclude them from a position which they have 
clandestinely usurped. 

The authors of the bill take the position 
that the congregations of the Jesuits constitute 
a danger to the state and society, and so much 
the more so as they are unauthorized and un- 
acknowledged by the state, which can not 
therefore control them. If the authorized re- 
ligions congregations persist in sowing the 
same seeds of disloyalty to the existing govern- 
ment into the minds of the children, then they 
must be dealt with in the same manner. But 
the first step is to deal with the most tangible 
violation of the law and loyalty. 

The five new Catholic universities founded 
by the state in 1850, under the inflnence of 
Archbishop Dupanloup, have assumed the 
right of conferring degrees, hitherto possessed 
exclusively by the state. Those who receive 
the degrees, and those only, can enter the 
civil service and also some of the learned pro- 
fessions and offices. Now the state can not 
wisely employ Catholic civil officers as such, 
nor society Catholic physicians and lawyers; 
the secular profession should be entirely sepa- 
rated from their religious faith, unless the in- 
tention be to educate physicians and advocates 
in order to prepare the sick to make their 
wills. 

The monopoly of a state university in a 
country like France may have its disadvan- 
tager, but these can be discovered and cor- 
rected by the people; but what will become of 
the child brought up in Jesuit establishments 
according to the principles of De Maistre, 
who says that knowledge comes from men, 
and that ignorance is better, because it comes 
from God? Such a child in reaching his bac- 
calaureate will be led to put the water of 
Lourdes in his inkstand in order to be re- 
ceived. He will be tanght that liberty of 
conscience is a crime, and that universal suf- 
frage is a lie; he will be animated with feelings 
of hatred and contempt for the principles of 
modern society, and thus the germs of civil 
war will have been implanted in his mind. 
In the institutions of the state liberty can be 
brought into full light by the power of discus- 
sion; but the partisans of these Catholic fae- 
ulties endeavor to mold the mind of youth to 
the spirit of servitude. Under these condi- 
tions have we a right to deprive the state of the 
opportunity to know that the pupils have 





acquired that knowledge which is indispensa- 
ble for their future career ? 

This prerogative should be restored to the 
state because it has the right to prevent the 
inculeation of dangerous political doctrines 
into the mind of the young; and the Catholic 
universities would do well to accept the con- 
dition that their pupils should receive their 
final degree under state examination. If this 
is not done their triumph wil! be of short du- 
ration, for if this paragraph is rejected, men 
will rise up who will be more bold and more 
logical, and who will declare that toleration is 
not due to the intolerant. 

The eloquent and intelligent defense by Pro- 
fessor Bert of the bill presented by Minister 
Ferry proves him to be a skillful reasoner, 
and many of his positions were not received by 
the opposition without violence; and his de- 
fense was the most signiticant one pronounced 
in favor of the bill. He bid its opponents 
accept the law because others might come 
after them less liberal, less discreet, and less 
patient, who, not content to subject them to 
the common law might put you, said he, with- 
out its pale, for you and your doctrines are 
the enemies of society. The speech of Bert 
was one of combat, and his policy is one of 
combat; in his eyes there is one dangerous 
enemy to be conquered, and that is clerical- 
ism. And because he sees the government 
facing this enemy, he rallies to its assistance. 
And from the moment that he placed himself 
on that platform he dealt out terrible blows to 
the clerical doctrines, proving that they are in 
contradiction to every idea of liberty. 

The clerical party had no one to compete 
with M. Bert in the Chamber; the few, who at- 
tempted it appeared quite void of facts and 
arguments, A deputy from the Vendée tried 
to refute the quotations made, but he soon 
found that they had not been thoughtlessly 
presented and were absolutely irrefutable. He, 
therefore, simply denied the authenticity of 
the works quoted. 

The weakness of this defense was quite ap- 
parent, and the orator seemed to lose himself 
in his discussion. He endeavored to turn the 
case into a question of facts, and avoids the 
point at issue. But he convinced no one, not 
even his own partisans. A colleague who fol- 
lowed him simply declared that the books 
from which Professor Bert made his assertions 
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are not used in teaching in the clerical estab- 
lishments, and brands the illustrious orator 
and scholar as a calumniator. ‘“ Calumnia- 
tor,” exclaims a deputy from among the lib- 
erals as he ascends the platform, “Calumnia- 
tor, let us see!” and he very vigorously shows 
with examples and extracts that the volumes 
from which the professor has drawn his own 
quotations are in daily use and are placed in 
the hands of all children in the clerical schools. 

The Catholic Duke Bisaccia, feeling the terri- 
ble effect of these cited texts for Catholic 
teaching, protested against this style of dis- 
cussion, in reply to which Professor Bert in- 
sisted on the genuineness of all he had stated, 
and with much dignity and energy defied his 
adversaries to prove that he had altered the 
texts, and sent back to them the epitliet of 
“ Calumniator.” 

“The clerical orators talked largely about 
violation of the liberty of conscience because 
they were to be deprived of the privilege to 
teach their dogmas in the state schools, though 
no one in the ranks of the majority thinks of 
threatening this liberty, or in any way attack- 
ing religious belief. But ever since the revo- 
lution the Church has remained in the hands 
of the state, while the state has remained under 
the hands of the Church. There need be no 
impassable barrier between civil and religious 
matters, but they should be in accord and not 
in discord. If now the Church can not sustain 
the state it has only to withdraw from it, and 
maintain itself while waging war against it, 
if indeed it must. But what moral right, it 
may be asked, has the Church to accept an- 
nually millions for its support from a state 
that it is endeavoring to undermine? 

“The republic insists on having control of 
secular education, but with no desire to in- 
fringe on the domain of the spiritual. Let 
but the Church in its sphere take the same 
position as regards its own matters, and there 
will be peace. If it is the mission of the 
Church to teach religion why leave that duty 
in order to enter into secular work; indeed, 
why even consent to share it with the state? 
If in the name of its faith the Church would 
teach, why not claim the whole in order to be 
orthodox? . Were it expedient, this is doubt- 
less what, the Jesuits would do had they the 
least prospect of success. But as Jesuits they 
have no claim in France either in civil or re- 
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ligious questions, for as a corporate body they 
are proscribed already ‘and have been so for 
over a century. It is in vain for them to re- 
sort to any quibble, and mainiain that their 
former societies have been changed into simple 
associations. The statutes of the Society of 
Jesus are not pliable enough for any operation 
of that kind.” 

In the name of the extreme radical faction of 
the Assembly the well-known Louis Blanc 
came forward with a flaming manifesto against 
the whole arrangement of the Church in 
France. His party are opposed to the clergy 
being paid by men who do not share their be- 
liefs and do not require their services. He 
would make the Church support itself and 
have the priests liable to all the duties and 
burdens of the citizen, even that of military 
duty. He complained that the clergy war 
against the state with the very money that 
they receive from it, and that the doctrines of 
Sacred Heart are virtually promulgated by the 
funds drawn from the state treasury. He and 
his followers, therefore, do not believe that the 
proposition of the minister goes far enough, and 
do not believe that the bill could be effectively 
applied should it be passed. In short, their 
programme is a complete separation of Church 
and state, and if they vote for this bill it is be- 
cause it is the best that they can now hope 
to get. 


A deputy, Montjan, gave voice to the senti- 
ments and wishes of that party when he said: 
“We must go farther and attack the secular 
clergy as well as the Jesuits. 
made by Professor Bert prove this: He shows 
that the doctrine of the Jesuits is now that of 
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all the clergy. There is but one army with 
one chief and the stme doctrine. How can we 
reconcile the doings of the authorized congre- 
gations with our theory of education? It is 
well to follow them when they do right, but 
to abandon them when they do wrong, whether 
they be authorized or non-authorized corpora: 
tions. Now the great majority of this body is 
opposed to secular teaching by clericals of any 
hue, and why should the government not tell 
them all to move on and leave the field to 
itself? 

“The social peril must be evident to all who 
have studied the history of the last half cen- 
tury. These men are more numerous and rich 


to-day than before the revolution. They are 
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every-where—by the domestic fireside, in the 
teacher’s chair, in all public places working 
to transform society, and still men do not trem- 
ble at it. It is high time to put them under 
the hand of the law and to wage against them 
a war to the knife. We must not permit them 
to substitute the monarchy for the republic, 
or turn our genuine republic into a Jesuitical 
one. Without speaking of the privileges that 
the clergy enjoy, they find in their very es- 
sence, in their dogmas, their history, and or- 
ganization, in incomparable power. Thousands 
of men can at any moment penetrate the 
human conscience, control the mind, get pos- 
session of the women and children, and ex- 
ercise a supreme influence until the hour of 
death. Such men constitute a supreme danger 
for the state, so that it is not safe to leave them 
without the pale of the law. 

“The clergy themselves, in accepting the 
‘Concordat,’ understood that they were out- 
side of the common law, and there is nothing 
unreasonable now in adding organic laws, 
One may say, then, that in order to be logical 
we must forbid all Catholics to teach. But 
this is not so. The Jaity among the Catholics 
do not rule through the confessional; they 
live a family life, and experience the influence 
of secular society. Such men we can permit 
to open such schools as they like, but not 
those who cut themselves off from society. 
And who, then, are these men who cry so 
loudly for liberty and toleration? They are 
those who do not hesitate to proselytize by 
force,—who do not fear to-day to attack the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and who say 
openly that we have no right to execute the 
will of a friend who desires a burial without 
the assistance of a Catholic priest. In pres- 
ence of this state of things we declare that the 
bill is insufficient, and that it is necessary to 
give to these men who commit disorder under 
the mask of order a stern lesson, not by words 
only, but also by acts.” 

This vigorous speech was received with 
hearty applause, and to many seemed more 
logical in its conclusions than any that had 
been made. But to the majority it seemed to 
go too far to be practicable. With one stroke 
of the pen it would deprive about forty per 
cent of the population of their teachers. It 
would drive away a teaching corps, which, for 
the present, at least, would seem almost indis- 
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pensable. It would cut off over a million of 

little girls, whose school mistresses are mem- 

bers of some of the religious sisterhoods. 

The Napoleonic régimes have opened the 
gates of France to the fraternity of the Chris- 
tian Brothers, who have almost monopolized 
the popular schools of the land. It would be 
next to impossible to supply on short notice a 
large corps of strictly secular teachers from 
the laity. Were these suddenly attacked there 
would be raised a cry of persecution against 
Catholicism, which is not intended, and which 
would be fatal to the final syccess of the war 
against the Jesuits. The treaty of the “ Con- 
cordat ” established the independence of the 
Church within the state, and as long as there 
is a connection between Church and state the 
former can of course claim many privileges 
that would be denied it on separation. But 
though within the state, and supported by it, 
that is no reason for the exercise of doctrines 
that are inimical to it, and therefore the pres- 
ent administration demands more control over 
the educational system than has hitherto been 
enjoyed. 

This control is what the clerical party does 
not like, and the threats made on the floor-of 
the Chambers by some of its champions have 
been very bitter. The Duke of Bissacia de- 
clares that if the Jesuits are forced to emigrate 
thousands and tens of thousands of their pu- 
pils will go with them, and that half the youth 
of France will leave their native soil and seek 
an asylum in a foreign land. But this asser- 
tion, “ The Jesuits will emigrate, and my chil- 
dren will emigrate with them,” is a very 
unfortunate one for their cause. It is equiva- 
lent to saying, “ Between France and the 
Society of Jesus we do not hesitate. We are 
Jesuits before we are Frenchmen; we are sub- 
jects of the papal power before being subjects 
of France. So that the spirit of Loyola may 
live, France may perish!” It was well known 
that this was the foundation of all clerical 
doctrine, but it was well to have it uttered in 
the face of the country by one of the authori- 
tative representatives of the sect, by no less a 
personage than the Duke of Bissacia. 

But neither threat nor violence nor sinister 
prophecy turned the Liberal majority from its 
purpose, and the bill was carried through with 
a defection of not more than thirty votes off 
the Liberal party, and this solely, on the 
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ground that the seventh article was a restric- 
tion on ‘he liberty of teaching that was not 
logical, and might in. the sequel be danger- 
ous. The doctrine of these bolters on the 
seventh article was to educate the people 
fully in regard to the modes and designs of 
the Jesuits, and thus to weaken their infiu- 
ence, and finally to drive them out of their 
strongholds. 

Aud on the basis of this article, excluding 
the non-authorized congregations from: all 
grades of teaching, there will be trouble in 
the senate, simply because it seems an infringe- 
ment on personal liberty. A great many of 
the Liberal members contend that if they are 
allowed to remain in the country they have 
« right to teach all who are willing to be 
taught by them, and that the government 
should deal with them as individuals and not 
as corporations. 

It may be pretty safely assumed, therefore, 
that the bill, minus this article, will pass the 
upper Chamber by a good majority, and be- 
come a law, containing a great many provis- 
ions of decided improvement in the matter of 
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elementary, intermediate, and higher educa- 
tion. But whatever may be its precise fate, 
one great advantage has been gained, and this 
is a thorough ventilation of the whole eduea- 
tional system of France, which has been quite 
defective and, aside from the higher institu- 
tions, of no great credit to the country. In- 
deed, the strongest arguments against the 
Catholic Church, as a secular teacher, is the 
exceedingly defective way in which it has 
performed its task. The so-called Christian 
brothers and sisters have succeeded in raising 
gip the most illiterate population that can be 
found among the prominent nations of the 
day, and they are now to be brought to ac- 
count forit. But the greatest sufferers in this 
discussion are the Jesuits. The exposures 
made of their ways and means now crowd the 
journals of the entire land, and tens of thou- 
sands read to-day for the first time of their 
pestilent doctrines and become aware of their 
baneful procedures, This must result in their 
moral defeat, and, it may be hoped, their final 
overthrow — the event, beyond all others, 
needed for the welfare of France. 
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ANOTHER AFRICAN Explorer Gone.—Af- 
rica, which in recent years has been the oper- 
ating field of the inquiring geographer, has 
opened its dvors to us only at a considerable 
cost of human lives. If it be true that it is 
well-nigh impossible to estimate the value of 
great men, and that the loss of those giant 
men of whom each nation has but a few almost 
impoverish a people, then the cost of access 
to the interior of Africa is indeed so great as 
to be beyond human calculation. What a loss 
was not the sacrifice of Livingstone! And what 
shall we say of all the other lesser but yet great 
luminaries have been lost in the African wilds? 
We are once more linked with the past by the 
recent decease of Keith Johnston, who was cut 
down by African climatical derangemen‘s, 
June 28th, at Berobers, one hundred and thirty 
miles inland from Dar-es-Salaam, while lead- 
ing an expedition to explore the head of Lake 
Nyassa. He was a son of the eminent En- 
glish geographer of the same name. He had 
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left England in November last, had reached 
Zanzibar January 5th, had first made a short 
expedition to the Usambara Mountains, north 
of the Kingain River, visited Fuya, the cap- 
ital of that country, and returned to Zanzibar 
in April. He was prevented from beginning 
his expedition by exceptionally heavy rains 
and swollen streams until the 15th of May, 
when he started with one hundred and thirty- 
eight followers, and crossed over to Dar-es- 
Salaam, on tlie main-land, in the sultan’s 
steamer Star. This place he left on the 18th 
of May, which was the last direct intelli- 
gence from him previous to the announcement 
of his death. The object of his expedition 
was to reach the north end of Lake Nyassa 
by a new and direct route from the coast, and 
then explore the unknown tract between that 
lake and the sonth end of Tanganyika. He 
intended to follow the road through Uzaramo 
as far as the Lufiji, and then ascend the latter 





by its main branch—the Uranga—to Nyassa 

















and Tanganyika. This route would have 
taken him through totally unknown regions. 
With his death we lose another chance of rapid 
exploration in Africa. Other heroic souls 
stand ready, but they lack Keith Johnson’s 
equipment of experience and knowledge. 
What we were so near reaching will now suffer 
delay for many days. But though slowly, the 
time will come when Africa shall know and 


be known. 


Arrica.—The land of the moon is having 
the strong light of the sun of the Gospel turned 
on it. Nearly every prominent religious de- 
nomination of Christendom boasts in its evan- 
gelizing efforts in Africa. But we have yet to 
learn of more efficient means used than those 
of the Lonesdale Institution. The Rev. Dr. 
Stewart, who. was formerly connected with it, 
described its plan, purposes, and results at the 
“Union Missionary Conference” in London 
recently, and we give his words to our readers, 
believing the Lonesdale work of general inter- 
est. Its aims are: “(1) To train as preachers 
such young men as may be found intellectually 
and spiritually fit for the work. (2) ‘To train 
teachers for native schools. (3) To train a 
certain number in various arts of civilized 
life. (4) To give a general education to those 
whose course in life is not yet decided. It was 
founded about thirty vears ago, beginning with 
twelve or thirteen scholars, For twenty years 
its growth was slow but steady; but two years 
ago it contained nearly five hundred students, 
male and female. In 1877 the native fees 
amounted to $5,625. Branch institutions have 
been opened at Blythswood, in the Transkei, 
and at Livingstonia, on Lake Nyassa. Three 
periodicals are published monthly, two in En- 
glish and one in Kaffir. The institution is 
non-sectarian and undenominational, though 
it belongs to, and is supported financially ex- 
clusively by the Free Church of Scotland. 
Among the pupils are to be found Kaffirs, 
Fingoes, Hottentots, Pondos, Bechuanas, Bas- 
ulos, Zulus, English, and Dutch.” 


Tue Last oF THE NAPOLEONS.—The death, 
cruel and sad as it was, of the only heir of 
Napoleon III buries the hope of the Impe- 
rialists in France. It is rather a strange end- 
ing of the Napoleonic dynasty! Not a hun- 
dred years yet the aspiring young Corsican 
tose in the French esteem, and avuiling 
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himself of the applause of an infatuated 
multitude swung himself to the summit of 
human power. He was one of the great in- 
tellects of modern times. It were foolish to 
deny this. We can not gain by belittling a 
giant. Napoleon III was not as great as his 
uncle (if he was only the nephew of this uncle), 
. but he was also a giant in his way, and did 
things worthy of a giant. Indeed, the history 
of France from the accession of the Napoleon 
we call “great” to the fall of the Napoleon 
whom Victor Hugo is pleased to call “little,” 
is a chapter of marvels and surprises. It 
takes extraordinary men to work extraordi- 
nary effects. The Napoleons were such mortals, 
men far above the common run. There is no 
name in the history of modern times which is 
even remotely comparable to that of the Na- 
poleons, and what is more remarkable still, 
with every year that passes it gains a larger 
significance. In its suggestiveness it is as 
unlimited as life itself. Its history is the 
history of France for a century, and that cent- 
ury is not even yet completed, though the 
Napoleons themselves be dead. And the Na- 
poleons are dead. Prince Jerome Bonaparte 
may “assume the attitude of chief of the Im- 
perialisis,” as the newspapers gravely tell us, 
and ex-minister Rouher, General Fleury, and 
Baron Haussman may run between Paris and 
Chiselhurst to keep up the hopes of the “lost 
cause,” and even Meissonier may resume work 
on a portrait of the late Prince Imperial, 
which the events of 1870 made him abandon 
as a thankless and unprofitable task, but yet 
we say Imperialism is dead in France, and the 
Republic is its real pall-bearer. Eugenie has 
just buried on English soil her last hope. 
The faint glimmering of light which flickered 
in the heart of this young prince is extinct, 
and there is no other torch to light up the 
fires of Imperialism in France. While we . 
mourn sincerely the mother’s loss of a prom- 
ising, genial, and dutiful son, the youth of 
many virtues, we rejoice with France that she 
is rid of another member of that household 
whose every river of pure emotion was made 
to drive some remunerative grist-mill. 


A New Irartran Mrnistry.—lItaly has 
bad luck with her cabinet officers. Almost as 
regularly as the year runs round the minisiry 





runs out of office. Shortly after his accesssion 
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to the throne the young king saw himself 
obliged to form a new cabinet. Then came 
the attempted assassination, and shortly after 
another change of cabinet officers. Once again 
Signor Cairoli is brought back to the head of 
state affairs. The man who risked his own 
life to save that of the king is surely worthy of 
trust, and so thinks the young king of Italy. 
Whatever changes the disturbed political hor- 
izon brings, Signor Cairoli is not lost sight of 
by his royal master, Humbert. The railroad 
question is the disturbing one even now, as it 
was in the last year of his father’s reign. 
The state is determined to get control of the 
roads, so that in case of war there may be no 
embarrassing delays. The people are already 
too heavily taxed, and do not want the state 
to assume further pecuniary obligations, and 
besides do not see the necessity for another 
war. A few crazy heads are bent upon a fight 
with Austria for Trieste and the Tyrol, but 
the mass of Italians think like the Frank and 
the Teuton, that prosperity is the price of the 
war, and that peace is therefore to be coveted. 
It remains to be seen what the new ministry will 
adopt as the cabinet plan. We are not good 
at guessing, and not over anxious to predict. 


RoMANISM IN Eastern AstA.—In the East- 
ern countries of Asia, where Protestantism has 
a comparatively feeble footing, the Roman 
Catholic Church, which had a little more than 
half a century ago scarcely any hold, is mak- 
ing progress at a rate as rapid as it is wonder- 
ful. Its missions there make a report of 109 
bishops, 5,630 priests, and its converts num- 
ber 2,835,663. More than 9,000 additions 
were made in China last ‘year. The early 
missions of the Church in these countries from 
the days of Francis Xavier were very success- 
ful, but at the close of the last century, by the 
breaking up of the monastic societies in France 
and Italy, they declined until little life re- 
mained inthem. Since then the Society for the 
Promotion of the Faith has labored very zeal- 
ously to recover ground that had been lost, and 
the figures given illustrate the splendid success 
which has followed the work. There is also a 
lesson in this success for Protestantism. We 
need more unity of effort. We have enough 
missionary effort, but not enough united labor. 
If the Propaganda of Rome can -accomplish 
such results, what should not a Protestant soci- 





ety for the promotion of the true faith achieve? 
It were time that we outrivalled the Propa- 
ganda Fide. Yet, to our sorrow we must say 
it, Protestant missions lack that effectiveness 
which characterizes all the recent efforts of 
Rome. In the Protestant countries the Propa- 
ganda has been so aggressive that its progress 
is alarming to Protestantism. Wherever the 
hierarchy is not enthroned these missionaries 
make a territory for the congregation of the 
Propaganda. It assumes complete military 
powers within this field, and gives to its agents 
such training as it may deem best for their spe- 
cial work. The Propaganda, too, is well in- 
formed about every territory it occupies. We 
venture to declare without fear of contradic- 
tion that it would be impossible to find any 
body of men better informed as to the condi- 
tion of the non-Romanist world than these 
cardinals who constitute the Propaganda Fide. 
If we were in search for the best maps on the 
newly settled States of our far West, we should 
not know of a better place to go to look for 
them than the College of the Propaganda at 
Rome. Such is the industry and capability 
of the Society for the Promotion of the Faith 
in the Church we delight to call medieval. 
What shall we have in the modern Church 
that shall excel it? We believe in missions. 
Now let us have the money of the Church 
and the proper organization to employ it most 
effectually. 


Wuy Captain Cook was MurpDERED.— 
About Captain Cook and his connection with 
the Sandwich Islands not a little ignorance is 
abroad in the community. We misrepresent 
the general public in no great degree if we state 
our belief that the majority of them to this day 
are under the impression that Cook was cruelly 
and unprovokedly massacred by a few savages, 
that he was afterwards roasted and eaten, and 
that the “King of the Cannibal Islands” is 
fitly represented by the monarch who at pres- 
ent rules the Hawaiian group, and who has 
been so long in diplomatic relations with us. 
In reality none of these popular beliefs are 
correct. Captain Cook was an accomplished 
navigator, but his manners had to the end of 
his life a strong flavor of the Whitby collier’s 
cabin-boy. Like the seamen of his age, he 
had little sympathy with, or respect for, the 
natives of the countries he came in contact 
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with. They were simply “blacks,” to be 
treated as such, without much regard for honor 
on the part of the mariner, or delicacy of feel- 
ing on the side of the natives. Accordingly 
when Cook came to the Sandwich Islands he 
returned the kindness of the simple natives 
with harshness and often injustice. He found 
that they believed him the long-lost god Rono, 
or Lono, who, tradition fabled, would some 
day return. On this superstition he worked, 
but it was his death-warrant. In the course 
of the dispute at Kealakeakua Bay -he was ac- 
cidentally struck, and was heard to groan. 
Instantly the news spread among the child like 
natives, and on their excited minds acted like 
a wet blanket. “He can be no god,” they 
cried, and in the revulsion of feeling which 
followed he was fallen upon and stabbed to 
death. He was not, however, eaten. The 
Sandwich Islanders never were—at least, ha- 
bitually—cannibals, and even an occasional 
addiction to the use of human flesh among 
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them is indignantly denied by all their histo- 
rians. Cook’s body was carried to a place still 
shown, beyond the range of the cannon of his 
ships, the flesh stripped off his bones, and 
burned on an altar still standing, and his 
bones buried with all the rites attending the 
obseqnies of their own chiefs. Nor was any 
thing but honor intended in all this. To burn 
his flesh was the greatest respect which in 
their eyes could be paid to him. No portion 
of his body was eaten except his heart. Two 
children found it hanging up in a hut, and, 
thinking it was a dog’s heart, devoured it un- 
wittingly. One of them not long since died 
in Honolulu, a very old man. The death of 
Cook is to this day looked upon by the natives 
as asad stain on their history. Kapina Kuke, 
as they call him, is, among the lower class 
Hawaiians, considered in the light of a sacred 
personage, and no greater insult can be heaped 
upon them than to hint at the killing and eat- 
ing of him who is known to us as Captain Cook. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF ART MONUMENTS. 

From all quarters of Europe comes up the 
wail of the archeologists over the thoughtless 
and wanton destruction of old landmarks of 
civilization and of works of a truly monu- 
mental character. While in one sense there 
has never been so widely extended and ardent 
enthusiasm in the study of antiquity, in an- 
other there has come upon a large class a 
spirit that every thing shall yield to the de- 
mands of purely commercial convenience, or to 
a misconceived utility. The vast revolutions 
which are going on in the architecture and 
street systems of London, Paris, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Cordova, and many other European and 
even Asiatic and African cities, are ruining, 
if not absolutely sweeping away, many objects 
of historic interest which have made these 
towns attractive to the scholarly tourist and 
resident. A few years since began in England 


a mania for repairs of the old parish churches . 


and even the grander cathedrals. In many 
instances the idea of preservation was upper- 
most in the thought of the movers; but this 
soon degenerated into that unwise tinkering 





which is now offensively characterized as “ res- 
toration.” The result has been that in many 
well-known cases the peculiar graces and 
charms of the old structure have almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and a repulsive nondescript 
now rears its head to offend the true lover of 
art and to preplex the student of styles and 
orders. Interiors and exteriors are strangely 
out of harmony ; and anachronisms, offensively 
violent, with no high spiritual principle to 
bind them into an artistic unity, have become 
all too frequent. It may be honestly doubted 
whether the attempts of the guardians of the 
splendid cathedrals along the east district of 
England to improve these structures have not 
resulied in disaster rather than in benefit. 
High ecclesiastics are not always gifted with 
that degree of taste and art knowledge which 
must prepare for any worthy and useful “res- 
toration ;” nor have those presumed experts 
whom they have taken into their confidence, 
proved themselves worthy of the high trust 
which has been reposed in them. It is greatly 
to be feared that the charms of many of the 
old parish churches are-rapidly disappearing 
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under these modern deformities, and that the 
time is hastening when only drawings «and 
photographs will tell us of the beauties of 
these old edifices which were the gift of a 
truly honest and sincere devotion. And now 
the widening and defacing of London Bridge, 
in answer to the demands of modern traffic, are 
seriously contemplated. Protests from the 
most scholarly and influential men of the 
great capital seem totally unavailing to pro- 
tect one of London’s great attractions. A like 
vandalism has long been rampant in Paris. 
Ever since Napoleon III, in 1853, called Baron 
Haussmann to be prefect of the department of 
the Seine, has Paris been losing her old monu- 
ments and her character as a city of a former 
period, and been undergoing that marvelous 
transition which has made her the brightest, 
cleanest, newest and most elegant city of the 
world. We notice that frequent letters from 
Italy are making the charge that the modern 
Iialians are working greater havoc in their 
art Monuments and antiquities than was ever 
effected by the invasions of Goths or Gauls. 
Italy seems to have fallen into the hands of 
mere commercial jobbers, destitute of all ar- 
tistic or historic sense, who are thoughtlessly 
leveling the most precious remains of her 
former history to prepare room for « first-class 
modern political power. To just what degree 
this is an iconoclastic spirit and to what de- 
gree a commercial spirit it may be difficult to 
ascertain. Doubtless, however, the violent re- 
volt of the Italian mind against a system of 
religious tyranny which has kept her popula- 
tions in the background of ignorance and split 
her territory into a multitude of warring frag- 
ments finds expression in this indifference to 
the preservation of much which must recall 
the days of her national degradation. But it 
does seem a great pity that such beautiful 
structures as the Ducal Palace of Venice 
should be tampered with, that the world-re- 
nowned Ponte Sisto Fountain should be ut- 
terly destroyed, that the Farnesian Gardens 
must give way to a modern Tiber embankment, 
and that avenues hundreds of years old, with 
which are associated some of the most stirring 
scenes of history, must entirely disappear. 
Ts the time hastening when the Appian Way 
shall-no longer be recognized, when the Roman 
Forum shall be no more, and the Coliseum 
shall again become a common quarry of ma- 
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terials for modern structures? Surely when 
this result is realized the tourist will no longer 
wend his way to Rome as to a charmed spot, 
and the saying will no longer hold true that 
“all roads lead to Rome.” 





PER CONTRA. 

Waite this vandalism is thus rampant in 
many parts of Western Europe the progress of 
archeological research seems unabated. The 
Biblical scholars have manifested a marvelous 
zeal and enthusiasm, but these are rivaled, if 
not exceeded, by the classical archeologists. 
New sites of old civilizations are yielding new 
treasures to the excavator; and the workers in 
the old fields have their industry from time to 
time abundantly rewarded by new finds. The 
spade seems just now to be mightier than sword 
or pen. The excavations at Olympia are pro- 
ceeding with all the rapidity possible with the 
limited sum at the command of the directors. 
The law enacted by the Greeks, that every 
thing discovered by these foreign investigators 
is the property of the Greek government, is un- 
doubtedly just in principle; but the careless 
and unskillful disposition of these invaluable 
objects of art forms a valid ground of com- 
plaint and protest. Such is the present pov- 
erly of this government, and so thoroughly 
has she been absorbed in the late terrible con- 
flict for supremacy in the East, that no suit- 
able provisions have yet been made for pre- 
serving and utilizing these treasures. Could 
all these remains of a former civilization be 
brought together at Athens, and scientifically 
classified, what an attraction would it be to 
the student of Grecian history and literature! 
And now, too, the barren isle of Delos has 
been again invaded. Whereafew months ago 
was a single shepherd, watching his goats as 
they fed on the stinted thistles, is now found a 
force of about forty men under the direction 
of a Frenchman, M. Homolle. Artistically 
the results have not realized the expectations 
of the projectors of the expedition, yet it is 
hoped that as the work proceeds matters may 
improve. The number of inscriptions already 
deciphered is very considerable and of great 
value in the illustration of the history of this 
most noted heathen shrine of antiquity. Mr. 
Rassam’s excavations on the site of old Baby- 
lon claim to have identified the hanging gar- 


dens, which constituted one of the seven 
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wonders of the ancient world. In its ruins he 
found wells, aqueducts, and ponderous masses 
of stone, all proving that the building had 
been erected, as the Greek writers inform us, 
to imitate mountain scenery. The stone used 
was a black basalt, which is found only in 
the Armenian hills, and the immense masses 
must have been floated down the river. Ina 
mound to the south of the mass of city ruins 
called Jumjuma, Mr. Rassam discovered the 
remains of a rich hall or palace, with columns 
composed of enameled bricks and mosaic; the 
cornices were of painted brick, and the roof of 
rich Indian black wood. From the position 
of this palace or banqueting hall it would ap- 
pear to have been situated on the bank of the 
river, and was probably the site of the state 
festivals and banquets. The inscriptions found 
there prove the edifice to have been erected by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and probably beautified by 
his successors. 

Meantime the New Yorkers are attempting 
an archeological feat by transferring a bit of 
old Egypt’s art and architecture to this newest 
civilization. Surely extremes here meet as 
they did in the transference of the Cyprian 
cabinet to the metropolis of the West. Cleo- 
patra’s needle, which has so long been a 
prominent landmark at Alexandria was pre- 
sented to New York by the late khedive. It 
appears that a United States naval officer has 
been allowed a six months’ leave of absence in 
order to superintend the transportation of this 
famous obelisk across the seas. What a bit 
of the old Roman robber is found among 
the descendants of his northern conquerors ! 
Rome could not originate a worthy art, and 
she determined to do the next best thing, 
namely, make of her capital a vast museum 
of art treasures. This example has been imi- 
tated all too closely by modern nations. Na- 
poleon’s ruthless plundering of the collections 
of conquered states to enrich his own dear 
Paris; Lord Elgin’s equally shameful theft 
of the treasures of the Parthenon, so many of 
which were forever lost by the unfortunate 
foundering of his ships; and the cargoes of 
beautiful marble columns and friezes which 
the. Greek merchantmen have borne away 
from the famous shrine of Delos, are followed 
in our day by the removal from Egypt to 
other lands of many of her monumental treas- 


ures. We shall not be surprised to read some 
Vou. VI.—30 





morning of a scheme to remove the great 
pyramid. Well, Rome, Florence, Paris, and 
London have each its obelisk; why should 
we expect that New York will be more con- 
scientious or less ambitious? It is only a 
great pity that the gentleman who furnished 
the funds for this removal could not have been 
under better instruction, and expend them for 
what this country more imperatively needs for 
its true art development. 





REMBRANDT AND THE DUTCH SCHOOL. 

ONE hopeful sign of art progress and of im- 
provenient in art education is found in the 
multitude of works now issuing from the press 
both in Europe and America, on various sub- 
jects pertaining to the history, the technical 
details, the biography, and the philosophy 
of art. Not only so, but these ventures of the 
publishers are a sure index of the popular de- 
mand. It is not alone the “Handy Volume 
Series,” the ‘“ Vest Pocket Series,” and the 
“Seaside Series,” prepared as they generally 
are with taste and care, which are now read; 
but stronger, fuller, and more thorough dis- 
cussions are sought by a very large and con- 
stantly growing class on both sides of the sea. 
The July number of the Edinburgh Review has 
an able article on “ The Works of Rembrandt,” 
at the head of whigh stand the titles of nine 
treatises by some of the very ablest art critics 
of Europe. These all relate directly to Rem- 
brandt and his influence. Such names as 
Taine, Ath. Coquerel fils, Ch. Blane, C. Vos- 
maer, Eugene Fromentin, F. 8. Haden, C. H. 
Middleton, Robert Dohme, and J. W. Morlett, 
all engaged in the criticism, biography, and 
illustration of Rembrandt as a man and artist, 
indicate the thoroughness of the studies and 
the deep interest of the general public in this 
prince of the Dutch painters. One of the most 
interesting facts traced by these writers is the 
complete coincidence of the freedom of the 
Dutch from Spanish domination and the rise 
in Holland of a distinctively national school 
of art. In this manifest fact we find only an- 
other (perhaps a very exceptionally convinc- 
ing) illustration of the principle which has 
been advocated with great power by Protestant 
writers on estheties; namely, that largest free- 
dom is the essential condition of richest origi- 
nality in art as in literature. It is by discuss- 
ing this principle by the aid of history that 
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Protestants have successfully answered the 
charge that their system of faith and life is 
unfavorable if not hostile to true art develop- 
ment. The writer in the Review states the case 
thus: Nearly all the chief men of the (Dutch) 
school were born in the years immediately be- 
fore or after 1609, which was the year of the 
armistice signed between Spain and her revolted 
provinces. With their first breath they thus 
drew the spirit of independence; and independ- 
ence, originality, the spontaneous rejection of 
tradition and authority, is the common char- 
acteristic of their work. It is not often that 
the progress of art really reflects, in this close 
and obvious way, the progress of historical 
events; but the reality of the connection be- 
tween the two seems proved in the case before 
us, by a comparison of what took place in the 
Dutch provinces with what took place in the 
sister provinces of Flanders. While Holland 
had made herself Protestant and free, Flanders 
had allowed herself to be forced back into 
allegiance to Spain and to the Church. Up to 
this time Dutch and Flemish art had been to 
all intents and purposes one; but, henceforth, 
they were one no longer. Flemish art pres- 
ently underwent, in the hands of Rubens and 
his school, a great and dazzling revival, but a 
revival along traditional paths, a revival of 
which the inspiration and character were 
ecclesiastical, ceremonial, courtly. What hap- 
pened a few years after in the Dutch school, 
on the other hand, was in no sense a revival 
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at all, it was a new departure. 


In a com- 
munity which had broken with Catholic tra- 
dition and with feudal 


forms there was no 
longer any demand for an art which should 
continue to run in the traditional grooves. In 
such a community men must choose not to 
paint at all, or else to paint on new principles. 
The Dutchmen chose the latter course. They 
painted with greater activity than ever; but 
they painted not for the Church nor for 
princes, but for their own homes. 

The break with precedent was complete. 
Precedent directed the painter to occupy him- 
self almost exclusively with themes of another 
world—the precedent of the Middle Age, with 
themes of Christian devotion—the precedent 
of the Renaissance, with chimes of Christian 
devotion and of pagan poetry together. Un- 
der either rule the artist had devoted nine- 
tenths of his powers to representing the best 
only of the things he saw, and those not for 
their own sake, but in order to shadow forth 
other and still better things of which the 
Church or the poets told him. But now by a 
sudden shifting of interest he begins, in Hol- 
land, to occupy himself almost exclusively 
with themes of this world. He takes all facts 
as they come, and takes them simply as they 
are, for the sake of their humanity, their 
reality, their variety, and of the part they 
play, not in his hopes or imaginations concern- 
ing another world, but in his observations and 
experiences in this. 
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A Buriep Forest.—It has recently been 
discovered that an oak forest lies buried in the 
Valley of the Fulda near Rosenburg, Hesse 
Cassel, Germany, at a depth of from six to 
nine feet below tke surface. The wood must 
have flourished at a very remote period. The 
greater number of the trees discovered were in 
a state of good preservation ; but owing to the 
action of the water through unnumbered ages, 
they have become thoroughly black in color, 
they have also become very hard and dense, so 
that they are well adapted for carving and or- 
namentation in cabinet work. Some of the 
trees are of great size; one taken out of a 





gravelly portion of the bed opposite the village 
of Baumbach, and since sent to the Geological 
Museum of Berlin, was fifty-nine feet long, 
nearly five feet in diameter near the root, and 
about thirty-eight inches at the top. Even 
larger specimens have been found. It is re- 
ported that the furniture and fittings of the 
Geological Museum at Marburg are to be 
made from this long buried timber. It is not 
yet decided whether these buried oaks belong 
to a species still existing or to one extinct. 


Porosity oF Srone.—Professor Doremus, 
of the Buffalo Medical College, performed a 
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very interesting and instructive experiment 
before his class. A block of sandstone, such 
as is usually employed for window-caps and 
sills, and about twelve inches square and four 
or five inches thick, had a panel half an inch 
deep sunk in each side. In each panel was 
fitted a block, which was perforated by a piece 
of common gas-pipe, and this cemented about 
the edges. The whole was then coated with 
an impervious varnish. Air on entering by 
the pipes on either side had access to the clean 
surface of the stone beneath the panels, and it 
was found that if the mouth be applied to the 
profruding pipe on one side, and a candle be 
placed opposite the one on the other side it 
could readily be blown ont by the air which 
with very little effort was forced through the 
stone. When a rubber tube was connected 
with the house gas-pipe on one side of the 
stone and a burner attached to the opposite 
side, the simple pressure of the gas mains was 
sufficient to force the gas through the stone 
till it was lighted at the burner at the opposite 
side. When by any means the pressure was in- 
creased a very large flame was produced. 


REGENERATION OF THE Eye. — According 
to a French journal some curious facts have 
come to light about the regeneration of the 
eye during some experiments made by M. 
Philipeaux. He has aimed to ascertain 
whether, on completely emptying the eyes of 
young rabbits and guinea-pigs, the vitreous 
humor would be reorganized and whether 
even the crystalline lens would not be repro- 
duced. He has been careful not to destroy 
the crystalline capsule, for experience has 
shown that in order that an organ shall be re- 
generated a portion of it must be left in its 
place. A month after the mutilation was 
effected the eyes which had been emptied were 
filled afresh and the crystalline lens was re- 
stored. He operaied on twenty-four animals, 
and in each case the mutilated eye revived. 
This would seem to show that the optic nerve 
has the same capabilities as the bones, the or- 
ganic process repairs an injury and recon- 
structs, more or less completely, that portion 
which has been lost. 


PrLow1ne By Evecrriciry.—Ata late meet- 
ing of the Paris Academy of Sciences M. 
Tresca gave an account of some experiments 
in plowing by electricity which he witnessed 





at Sermaise, in the Marne. A Gramme ma- 
chine making one thousand two hundred revo- 
lutions per minute, and driven by a steam- 
engine, was connected to a second Gramme 
at a distance of four hundred and forty yards, 
and caused the latter to revolve at the rate of 
one thousand one hundred and forty revolu- 
tions to the minute, the electricity of the first 
machine being thus converted into work. 
The second machine was connected to a third 
at a distance of two hundred and nineteen 
yards, and these two worked cables attached 
to a douple Brabant plow. According to M. 
Tresca, the experiment was very successful. 
The work accomplished represented the equiv- 
alent of three horse-power, while one-half of 
the motive power was transferred to a distance 


of one thousand yards, 


AMERICAN WATCHES. — During the month 
of June the Waltham (Mass.) Watch Factory 
turned out, on an average, four hundred and 
twenty-five watches a day, more than two 
watches for every three minutes working time. 
The prices have been so much reduced lately 
that dealers can sell the lowest priced one in a 
silver case for ten dollars, and make a good 
profit. The “movement” alone can be sold 
for four dollars andahalf. About a thousand 
hands are employed and additions to the build- 
ings are in progress. It is proposed to remove 
the manufactory of gold cases from New York 
to Waltham. 


Crickets Stop A Tratn.—One cricket 
would stand a poor show trying to stop a rail- 
road train, but millions of them can do it. 
The western bound train, number six, met an 
army of crickets at Clarke’s Station, about 
fifteen miles west of Reno, and was detained 
two and a half hours trying to get through. 
To make the passage the train men were 
finally forced to take brooms and sweep the 
insects off the rails. The crickets covered the 
tracks for about three miles and when the 
driving wheels of the engine struck them 
they whirled around without going forward 
an inch. 


Can Iprots BE CurEp?—Dr. Fuller, of 
Montreal, removed with the trephine a portion 
of the skull of an idiot child two years of age, 
with a view to permit the expansion of the 
brain, and as a consequence the development 
of the faculties. After the operation paralysis 
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of the arm with coldness of the extremities set 
in, but both effects disappeared after a time. 
The mental condition of the child has im- 
proved in a marked degree since the operation, 
and encouraged by this result Dr. Fuller in- 
tends soon to remove another circle of bone. 


TuLARE LAKE, CALIFoRNIA.—This lake is 
still ‘said to be receding. Should it continue 
to fall as rapidly as it has during the last two 
years, it will be but a few years till the bottom 
of the large lake is dry land. Crops are being 
raised this year on Jand over which a steamer 
sailed three years ago. 


THe AnnuaL Rincs or Trees.—Does a 
single zone of wood invariably indicate the 
entire annual growth of a tree? Several 
writers have expressed the opinion that two 
rings are occasionally formed in one year, 
eaused by an interruption and resumption of 
growth. Last season Mr. L. Kny, of England, 
made some observations and experiments with 
a view of obtaining some more satisfactory and 
positive results than previous writers had 
placed on record. At the end of June he com- 
pletely stripped several young trees of their 
leaves, thinking he would be able to determine 
the point from their Autumn shoot ; but being 
in a nursery quarter they made too little 
growth for the purpose. But nature herself 
gave him the best opportunity. ‘The caterpil- 
Jars stripped a Jarge number of trees of their 
foliage about the same time, and they made 
strong Autumnal shoots, so that Mr. Kny was 
able to determine that, in some instances at 
least, a second distinct ring is formed in one 
Summer ; and these rings are as sharply de- 
fined and as distinct from each other as the 
Autumn growth from the Spring growth of the 
succeeding year. On the other hand, he ob- 
served a noteworthy difference in the degree of 
distinctness in different species of trees, and 
even in the same tree at different heights ; and 
jt was ascertained in the branches examined 
that there was a gradual decrease in distinct- 
ness from the younger to the older internodes, 
until all traces of a second ring seem to disap- 
pear. These investigations, as far as they go, 
seem to show that Summer interruptions of 
growth are too brief to affect the whole system 
of a large tree, consequently the number of 
concentric rings of wood in the trunk of a tree 
represent very closely the actual age of the tree. 
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Funct 1x Man.—The human ear is some- 
times attacked by a disease which shows itself 
in the form of a running sore, in many cases 
the tympanum is destroyed and hearing lost 
before the nature of the malady is discovered. 
The disease is due to a growth of a micro- 
scopic plant or fungus of the Aspergillus family. 
It especially thrives when, from any cause, 
the secretion of wax in the ear is stopped or 
hindered. The microscope is a valuable as- 
sistant in the discovery of this fungus. Con- 
sumption, the most disastrous malady that 
afflicts humanity, is now said to be caused by 
a yeast plant that flourishés in the blood. 
The presence of this fungus in the blood is 
readily shown by the microscope, and now 
forms a subject of careful study among physi- 
cians. Dr. Ephraim Cutter, of Boston, has 
devoted much labor to this subject, and, it is 
understood, has recently produced micro-pho- 
tographs of the fungus with Tolles’s remarkable 
zs objective. Dr. James H. Salisbury, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was among the earliest to 
discover and describe this curious yeast-plant 
of the blood. 


A BoranicaL UsurPer.—A curious in- 
stance of the invasion of a country by a plant 
of foreign origin is seen in the history of the 
mango in Jamaica. In 1782 specimens of the 
cinnamon, jack-fruit, and mango were sent to 
the botanic garden of the island. There the 
cinnamon was carefully fostered, but proved to 
be difficult of culture in the island ; while the 
mango, which was neglected, became in eleven 
years as common as the orange, spreading over 
lowlands and mountains, from the sea level to 
five thousand feet elevation. On the abolition 
of slavery, immense tracts of land, especially 
coffee plantations, relapsed into. a state of na- 
ture, and the mango being a favorite fruit with 
the blacks, its stones were flung every-where, 
giving rise to groves along the road-sides and 
around the settlements ; and the fruit of these, 
again, rolling down hill, gave rise to forests 
in the valleys. The effect of this spread of 
the mango has been to cover hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres, and to ameliorate the climate 
of what were dry and barren districts by pro- 
ducing moisture and shade, and by retaining 
the rain-falls that had previously evaporated ; 
all this, besides affording food for several 
months of the year to both negroes and horses. 
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THE ProresTaNnt EPIscopALIANs IN MEx- 
1co.—Very recently the Episcopalians set a 
bishop over their Church organizations in 
Mexico. As is usual on such occasions the 
ordination was made the opportunity for call- 
ing general attention to the work of evangeli- 
zation in Mexico. Every honest Protestant 
was made glad by the report of the progress 
of the true Gospel in Mexican territory. So 
far, so good. But the Episcopalians, so slow 
to acknowledge any thing outside of their own 
denomination, went a little further than usual, 
and stated and had it stated that no other 
Protestant Church exists in Mexico. It hap- 
pens, however, that we Methodists have made 
some progress on Mexican soil, and know that 
there are two Episcopal Churches there. The 
Methodist Episcopal has not the same age as 
the Protestant, but it will bear the light of 
day in a comparison of resulis, and while we 
glory in the success of our work, we rejoice 
also in the success of Protestant Episcopa- 
lians. Their Church in Mexico, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Chauncey Riley was made bishop, is 
known as the Church of Jesus. It was organ- 
ized about fifteen years ago by a former Roman 
Catholic priest named Aguilar and a Catholic 
layman named Hernandez, who designed to 
reform the evils which had grown up in the 
old Church, and accepted as their model the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States. Aguilar died a few years afterward, 
and a leader was sought for in this country. 
The Foreign Board declining to establish the 
mission, Dr. Riley, on his own responsibility, 
and mainly at his own expense, went to Mex- 
ico and took up the work. He soon gathered 
together the scattered flock of Aguilar, ob- 
tained from the government one of the seques- 
trated conventual churches, and brought over 
to him a Dominican friar named Aguas, whom 
the Catholic party had employed to oppose 
him with arguments. The two men labored 
together very effectually, and in the efforts of 
Catholics to destroy their Church several of 
the clergymen are said to have been assassin- 
ated. In 1871 Aguas was chosen bishop of 
the Church, but he died the next year before 
he had been consecrated. A commission to 





take charge of the Church was appointed in 
1874 by the House of Bishops in the United 
States, and it has since had active control of 
its affairs. Bishop Riley now relieves it of 
this responsibility. ‘The Church at present is 
in a prosperous condition. It has fifty-seven 
congregations; nine day-schools, in which over 
two hundred children are taught; thirty-five 
hundred communicants, and a large number 
of unconfirmed attendants. The service is in 
the main similar to that of the Episcopal 
Church, though in some respects it is simpler. 


Oxtp Cartuorics.—An interesting gathering 
of Old Catholics has just been held at Berne, 
where Bishop Reinkens, Bishop Herzog, and 
Pére Hyacinthe met, the Bishop of Edinburgh 
being likewise there. The Old Catholic ea- 
thedral was crowded at a special Sunday servy- 
ice with Old Catholics, Protestants, and some 
members of the Greek Church. The service 
began with the hymn in English, “The 
Church’s One Foundation.” Pére Hyacinthe 
(M. Loyson) then preached in French for one 
hour on the text “ Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” The Katholik of Berne thus describes 
the communion: “ High mass was said at the 
decorated altar by Bishop Reinkens, assisted 
by Bishop Herzog and M. Loyson, who were 
vested in simple white surplices and stoles. 
The communion was a moment not only of 
great solemnity, but also of great importance 
for the future of national Churches united 
against the infallible papacy. The venerable 
Bishop Cotterill, of Edinburgh, who sat dur- 
ing the mass in the seat in the choir, ascended 
the steps of the altar and knelt with Bishop 
Herzog and M. Loyson, and received with 
them the Holy Communion in both kinds 
from Bishop Reinkens. Then the Bishop of 
Edinburgh administered the cup with the En- 
glish words, and Bishop Herzog the wafer to 
the guests present from France and England. 
Bishop Reinkens closed the service by pre- 
nouncing the Episcopal blessing in German.” 
There has been a good deal said recently about 
the failure of the Old Catholic movement, but 
this instance recounts a unity of purpose 
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among evangelically minded Christians that 
indicates a change for the better outside of 
Rome, and a growth of the elements known in 
the Church of Christ as Old Catholics. 


LurHERANISM IN AMERICA.—Our German 
friends have a noiseless, persistent way of car- 
rying on great movements which causes them 
to escape almost public notice un‘il the change 
is effected. he Lutherans who lately held 
their annual conference in Columbus, Ohio, 
represented a Church powerful not only in 
numbers, but in wealth and intelligence. The 
sect of Protestants who still carry Luther’s 
name have as varied a creed as that of all 
other protesting denominations, They stretch 
from the Separatists in Prussia to the evan- 
' gelical synods of this country. At one are 
worshipers of the eucharist, many crosses, 
images, genuflections; at the other is the stern, 
bald simplicity of Presbyterianism. ‘The con- 

ference which met at Columbus made two or 
three important steps in the advancement of 
First the 
establishment of State synods, each with its 
own college; secondly, the establishment of a 
general theological seminary at Milwaukee, 
with three faculties, each distinct from the 


education and Church government. 


vther, English, German, and Norwegian; and 
thirdly, the establishment of a quarterly mag- 
azine, to be published in Ohio. ‘This Church 
embraces within its membership a very large 
proportion of our Norwegian and Swedish 
colonists, a pretty considerable share of the 
German population of the West, and the En- 
glish of German descent. 


THE Late Dr. ZACHARIAH Pappock.—The 
links with the founders of American Method- 
ism are breaking fast. But a little while and 
the followers of Wesley will hear the story of 
pioneer heroism in our Church told as an an- 
cient tale. The voice of those who braved in 
manly valor the scoffings of the multitude is 
dying fast, and soon all will be 2 mere dream, 
and day and place have fled. We are beyond 
the introductory period in our history. The 
death of good old Dr. Paddock serves as our 
reminder. But such a glorious dying should 
remind us too that as these heroes fall we 
stand pledged in manly vow to hold the path 
to glory open now. These fathers of ours were 
uncommon men. In their veins flowed the 
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blood of Revolutionary fame, and their works 
did honor to their heritage. What think ye, 
readers of the Reposirory, of the man who 
could prepare and preach fourteen thousand 
sermons, and follow the active life of a Meth- 
odist preacher for over half a century and faint 
not? Dr. Paddock was born in 1798. He was 
licensed to address the people of God in 1817, 
and until 1870 was in active service. But 
even after taking a superannuated relation he 
continued to preach and to work for the Church 
publicly. We had the pleasure of personal 
intercourse two years ago at Binghamton, 
New York, where he lived at the time of his 
death—July 4, 1877. He even then, though 
seventy-nine years old, maintained a vigor in 
debate and a clearness of thought rivaled by 
very few of the great preachers of any Chureh. 
It was a delight to chat with this scholarly 
and saintly old man, It is delightful now to 
He lived well 
Wyoming Conference will 
Her brightest light has gone out. 


read of his peaceful ending. 
and he died well. 
miss him. 


REFORMED Episcopat Councit.—The Gen- 
eral Council of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
recently held in Chicago its seventh annual 
session. ‘Thirty-six clerical and forty-two lay 
delegates were present, including some from 
Canada and one from England. Bishop Nich- 
olson, of Philadelphia, succeeded Bishop Fal- 
lows as Presiding Bishop for two years. The 
Chureh had collected for missions the past 
year $9,671, and expended the same. A few 
slight alterations were made in the rubric and 
prayer-book ; and it was decided that hereafter 
the synods would elect bishops, subject to 
confirmation by the General Council. Regret 
was expressed at the “unhappy differences 
among our brethren in England,” and the ac- 
tion of the late presiding bishop and General 
Committee in withholding letters dismissory 
from Bishop Greg of England was approved. 
Advice was also given the brethren there to 
choose a new bishop. A ministers’ mutual 
life insurance company was one of the fruits 
of the Council, 


A Crown amone Savaces.—Last Spring 
Pope Leo XIII sent a golden crown to King 
Monelik of Shoa—an African monarch who 
has always been friendly to missionaries. And 
now comes word that this regal present has 











never arrived at its destination. Its bearer, 
Captain Martini, the explorer, was attacked 
by a hostile tribe on his journey to Shoa, and 
was deprived of both King Monelik’s golden 
crown and the accompanying pontifical brief. 
Now the question is, what will the savages do 
with a crown, and what shall come of the pon- 
tifical Latin uninterpreted by Romish priest? 
A strange disposition this of a pope’s blessing 
and a pontifical gift. The gold may win favor, 
but the letter—well, it will hardly be put to 
uses worthy of pontifical honor. 


THE Brooklyn clergyman who is accused of 
holding a “mock jubilee” to rejoice that the 
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debt of the Church had been “sunk in the 
midst of the sea,” is not the only criminal, 
even if it shall be proved that he is guilty of 
the charge made against him, The truth is, 
there are too many subscriptions taken at 
church dedications that will not fetch the value 
of the paper they are written on. Business in 
churches is but too frequently conducted on a 
senle which would never pass muster in the 
world, and the sooner the Christian people 
learn to take care of business affairs in a 
business-like manner the better for the cause 
of Zion. Plain and cheap churches, well fur- 
nished and paid for, are better, therefore, than 
costly churches largely in debt. 





CURIOUS AND USEFUL. 


MACLISE AND DicKkENs.—About May, 1838, 
Maclise was first introduced by Forster to 
Charles Dickens. The congeniality of spirit 
that existed between the great artist and the 
the great novelist soon made them close and 
firm friends. “Mac,” as Dickens ever calls 
him, was thenceforth always a necessary ele- 
ment to him in pleasant social evenings, merry 
excursions, and exciting first readings, that 
made up so much of the enjoyment of Dick- 
ens’s life. And “Mac” evidently contributed 
largely to the humor and fun of those delight- 
ful meetings. Here is a sketch of him in 
1838, when Dickens had taken a little cottage 
for the Summer at ‘I'wickenham, where Thack- 
eray, Jerrold, Yalfourd, and many other of 
his friends were often to be found assembled, 
and where the “social charm of Maclise was 
seldom wanting.” “ Nor was there any thing,” 
writes Forster in his life of the great novelist, 
“that exercised a greater fascination over 
Dickens than the grand enjoyment of idleness, 
the ready self-abandonment to the luxury of 
laziness, which we both so laughed at in Ma- 
clise, under whose easy swing of indifference, 
always the most amusing at the most aggra- 
vating events and times, we knew that there 
was artist work as eager, energy as unweary- 
ing, and observation almost as penetrating as 
Dickens’s own. A greater enjoyment than the 
fellowship of Maclise at this period it would 
be difficult to imagine. Dickens hardly saw 








more than he did, while yet he seemed to 
be seeing nothing whatever; and the small 
esteem in which this rare faculty was held by 
himself, a quaint oddity that gave to shrewd- 
ness itself in him an air of Irish simplicity, 
his unquestionable turn for literature, and a 
varied knowledge of it, not always connected 
with such intense love and such unwearied 
practice of one special and absorbing art, com- 
bined to render him attractive far beyond the 
common. His fine genius and his handsome 
person, of neither of which at any time he 
seemed himself to be in the slightest degree 
conscious, completed the charm.” One of the 
first fruits of this pleasant intimacy with 
Dickens was the production of the well-known 
portrait of Dickens at the age of twenty-seven, 
which was first engraved as a frontispiece for 
an edition of “Nickleby,” and afterwards by 
Mr. Robert Graves, A. R. A., for Forster’s 
“Life.” A delicate outline steel engraving of 
it by C. H. Jeens, giving not only the head 
but the whole figure, is also given in the same 
work. ‘As a likeness,” Thackeray once re- 
marked, “it is perfectly amazing. A looking- 
glass could not render a better fac-simile. We 
have here the real identical man, Dickens, the 
inward as well as the outward of him.”’—Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 


REFRESHING INSTANCE OF OFrFicrAlL Hon- 
EsTy.—Lord Lawrence, who recently died in 
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England, was the pride of the British nobility. 
He was, however, prized for beyond the lands 
of his own countrymen, and for a far better 
enause—he was one of nature’s best noblemen. 
His whole course as soldier and statesman in 
India had the approval of the world. Wher- 
ever his name was known it was honored, 
But Dean Stanley’s commendations at the 
funeral sermon of Lord Lawrence in West- 
minster Abbey only encouraged the world in 
what it had already been pleased to believe. 
Among other things, the dean told the follow- 
ing anecdote of his lordship: “During the 
conduct of some important cause for a young 
Indian rajah the prince endeavored to place in 
his hands, under the table, a bag of rupees. 
He answered at once, ‘Young man, you have 
offered to an Englishman the greatest insult 
This time in 
consideration of your youth, I excuse it. Let 
me warn you by this experience never again 
to commit so gross an offense against an En- 
glish gentleman.’” A few more of that sort 
of statesmen would be welcomed, not only in 
England, but in this country. 


which he could possibly receive. 


THomas Moore.—This is the age of cen- 
tenaries, The centenary of Thomas Moore has 
just been celebrated with much success at 
Dublin. It is matter for local pride to know 
that the greatest poem Tom Moore ever wrote 
was penned among the Derbyshire hills; for 
“Lalla Rookh,” with its gorgeous imagery, 
and brilliant sunshine and Oriental picture- 
painting, was written when Moore lived at 
Mayfield Cottage, near Ashbourne. We are 
told that novelists write their Christmas sto- 
ries of snow and blazing logs in June; but it 
must have been a greater achievement to have 
composed “Lalla Rookh” with its Eastern 
splendors and magnificence amid the bleak and 
hungry Peak hills. And, further, the world 
owes to the tuneful peal in the tower of Ash- 
bourne parish church the deathless melody 
“Those Evening Bells.” From that simple 
cottage in the Peak, by Hanging Bridge, Ire- 
land’s poet wrote many of his epistles to 
Byron. Moore, before that, resided near 
Derby, at Kegworth. There he was near his 
Mecenas, the Marquis of Hastings. There 
is a good story told about him when living in 
this Leicestershire village. The rural butcher 
waited upon him for his weekly order, and in 
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response to the question, “ What part shall I 
send you, sir?” the poet responded, “Send me 
a quarter of beef.” “ Fore or hind?” inquired 
Mr. Cleaver. “ Hind,” said Moore, who knew 
more about books than beef, the classics than 
cows. The hind-quarter of beef was after- 
wards deposited by the cart at his door, and 
the amazement of the bard when he beheld a 
mountain of meat, sufficient for a garrison, 
may be better imagined than described. He 
had heard of the phrase “a quarter of lamb,” 
and supposed a quarter of beef was something 
similar in size. It was really as great a joke 
as that played upon him by Lady Holland 
when “Lalla Rookh” appeared. Said Lady 
Holland: “Mr. Moore, I do n’t intend to read 
your ‘Larry O’Rourke;’ I don’t like Irish 
stories.” 


A Romantic Lire.—The romantic vicissi- 
tudes of the early life of the Countess Solange 
De Kramer have once more become the talk of 
the Paris salons, and they are, indeed, so ex- 
traordinary that, used as materials for a novel, 
they would spoil the book by their lack of 
verisimilitude. One night in 1801, a little 
girl about one year old, was deposited in the 
drawer of the foundling hospital at Brest. 
She was dressed with much finery, and a note 
attached to her skirt told that her name was 
Solange, and that she would be reclaimed by 
her father. The claim was never made, how- - 
ever, and in due time the child was transferred 
to the orphan asylum to be educated there. 
As she grew up she developed a most extraor- 
dinary beauty ; but her intellect appeared to be 
very weak, and she suffered from frequent 
nervous fits. When she was twelve years old 
she was sent out into the streets to sell flowers, 
and her beauty and modesty attracted many 
people’s good will; but she grew weaker and 
weaker and at last she died. According to 
French custom she was buried in an open 
casket, and, as it was Winter and the soil was 
frozen, she was laid into the grave, only cov- 
ered with a thin layer of sand. During the 
night she awoke, and, pushing the sand away, 
she crept out from this grave. Not exactly 
understanding what had taken place, she was 
not so very much frightened ; but in crossing 
the glens between the cemetery and the fortifi- 
cations, she was suddenly stopped by the out- 
ery “Qui vive,” and as she did not answer 


















































the sentinel fired, and she fell to the ground. 
Brought into the guard house her wound was 
found to be very slight, and she soon recovered 3 
but her singular history and also her great 
beauty had made so deep an impression on a 
young lieutenant of the garrison (Kramer) 
that he determined to be her protector, and 
sent her to one of the most fashionable educa- 
tional establishments in Paris. During the 
next ten years Kramer was much tossed about 
by the war; but when, in 1818, he returned to 
Paris, he found Solange a full-grown woman, 
not only beautiful, but accomplished and 
spirited, with no more trace of intellectual 
weakness or nervous fils. He married her, 
and for several years the couple lived happily 
in Paris. Meanwhile, investigations were 
made concerning the girl left in 1801 in the 
Foundling Hospital at Brest, and as these in- 
vestigations were made by the Swedish embas- 
sador, and in a somewhat official manner, they 
attracted some attention. Caplain Kramer 
heard about the affair, wrote to the embassador, 
and a month later the embassador himself 
came in state to bring Mme. Kramer a formal 
acknowledgment from her father, the former 
General Bernadotte, afterwards King Charles 
XIV of Sweden. Captain Kramer and his 
wife went immediately to Stockholm, they 
were ennobled, etc., and their son has just now 
been appointed attaché to the Swedish lega- 
tion in Paris. 


LirE IN AN INDIAN Camp.—A correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Tribune, who has lived for 
a year or two in the wigwam of Little Knife, 
a chief of the Novoapapas, draws a roseate 
picture of life in the camp of Sitting Bull. 
Among the virtues of the Indian—the crafty 
and cruel Sioux—he discovers “an enthusias- 
tic fidelity to the rules of hospitality; an In- 
dian’s lodge is the property of his guest.” 
He feeds that guest and goes hungry himself. 
They are, he says, cheerful and given to fun 
rather than fighting, and they show “a rosy 
disposition to look upon the bright side of ex- 
istence, and a Bohemian-like inclination to 
regard disaster as a joke.” Indians, he says, 
are popular in their tribe, not because they 
are brave, but because they are witty, and he 
leaves us to infer that, perhaps, the crimson 
feathers, hitherto regarded as the tally of 
scalps, are merely so many badges of unusu- 
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ally good jokes perpetrated. Jollity in camp 
is commoner than gravity. “In domeatic life, 
the Teton is a model. He will provide food 
when he can, and when he can’t will set a 
brilliant example of cheerful abstinence. . . . 
There are no kinder husbands in the world, 
and in his delicate attentions and courteous 
treatment of his squaw the Indian has no 
superior. His love for his children ap- 
proaches idolatry. I have seen,an Indian with 
an appetite three days old, conceal the food 
he has begged, and hurrying to his lodge, 
cram it down the throat of a three-year old 
savage, whose round stomach betrayed its fa- 
miliarity with gastronomic exercises.” More- 
over, the Indian “is always courteous and 
affable.” They never blackguard each other. 
A blow is unknown. “ An Indian will never 
strike his children or his wife; which latter cir- 
cumstance has probably given foundation to the 
impression that his civilization is impossible.” 
He is coarse, but not obscene, and there are no 
words for profanity in the Sioux language. 
“The Sioux Indian is an even-tempered, gen- 
tlemanly sort of fellow, fond of home and 
family, constitutionally hungry and always 
full of fun.” 


Dramonps In CutnA.—The district of Shan- 
tong in China contains diamond deposits of a 
certain importance, but the stones in which 
the diamonds are found are generally very 
small—rarely the size of a pea. The follow- 
ing singular artifice is resorted to by the 
Chinese to obtain them. Men wearing large 
and thick boots made of straw walk in the 
sand of the diamantiferous valleys and water- 
courses. The diamonds, generally rugose and 
angular in form, penetrate into the straw and 
remain fixed there. Afterward the boots are 
collected en masse and burned, the precious 
stones being found among the ashes. 


THE Memory OF KEATS RECALLED BY SE- 
VERN’s Deatu.—The death of Joseph Severn, 
the painter, better known, however, as the friend 
of Keats, gives occasion for renewed discussion 
of the merits of that great English poet. But 
it also recalls the tragedy of his brief life. No 
poem which Keats wrote has the tragic in- 
terest of his personal history, and during the 
saddest portion of it Severn was his com- 
panion. It was he who paid the last friendly 
offices to the poet, who knew the dark secret of 
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his life, and who understood what it was which 
was gradually severing that sensitive spirit 
from the shattered body. Severn may have 
had talent as a painter, but he will be mainly 
remembered by English posterity as the friend 
of Keats, and this many will regard as a suf- 
ficient honor. It would be thought heresy to 
suggest that Keats himself may be compara- 
tively forgotten, and yet how little goes to 
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permanent fame! The future is sure to be 
eclectic in the dispensation of its highest hon- 
Still, the story of Keats, like that of 


Chatterton, will always live in literature, nor 


ors. 


can it be told at all without honorable men- 
tion of the artist just dead. And another name 
will always be associated with it—that of Shel- 
ley, whose “Adonais” in memory of Keats is 
equaled only by Milton’s dirge of “ Lycidas.” 





LITERATURE. 


ScARCELY any other department of letters 
has received, during our own times, more, or 
more valuable contributions than Church his- 
Our older books on that subject are 
proverbially heavy and unattractive, and were 
to be studied simply as a duty, and exclusively 
in respect to the profit to be derived from a 
But within 
the last half century some of the best minds 


tory. 


fruithful but uninviting pursuit. 


in the Church, thorough students and accom- 
plished writers, have made the subject a spe- 
cialty, and as a result we have a large supply 
of well prepared ecclesiastical histories, some 
of them of the whole Church 
special departments and periods. 


and some of 
And yet un- 
til now we have not had just such a Church 
history as could be recommended to the non- 
professional reader as at once sufficiently full 
and comprehensive without being undesirably 
voluminous. But that want is, we think, at 
* Jength fairly provided for in the work prepared 
by Rev. Dr. Blackburn, of Chicago, and just 
now published by Hitchcock & Walden.* 

It is a single volume, but, of course, not a 
small one, and is intended to cover the whole 
line of the Chureh’s career from “ the begin- 
ning of the Gospel” to the present time. To 
do this, however, it was necessary that what- 
ever is written must be in the fewest possible 
words, and with only the most general points 
brought out, while very much mnst be omitted 
altogether. It is the work of an American 
Protestant divine of the present day, and ac- 
cordingly every thing is viewed from his stand- 





* HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH from its Origin 
to the Present Time. By W. M. Blackburn, D. D. Pro- 
fessor of Church History, Chicago. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 8vo. 
Pp. 719. 





point and delineated as seen by himself. The 
early Church was one for four centuries, and 
the history is given of that period as the com- 
mon stem from which all the different branches 
of the later Church have sprung. Then leav- 
ing the Eastern section of the Church, the 
Western or European Church is next consid- 
ered. After this comes the Reformation and 
European Protestantism, and last of all we 
have a survey of the Evangelical Protestant- 
ism of the present age. In respect to the uni- 
versal Church such a sketch is necessarily in- 
complete ; but it comprehends just what most 
readers need to know, and it delineates the 
Chureh of their thoughts and requirements. 
Those desiring fuller and more comprehensive 
systems may readily find them in the libra- 
ries and book-stores. 

Dr. Blackburn is a clear and forcible writer 
and skillful beyond the average of his craft in 
the arrangements and groupings of his over- 
abundant materials. His chapters are brought 
into groups, not as “books” or “ parts,” but as 
“ periods,” so recognizing the element of time 
in their distribution. Of these six are given. 
The first relates to the original planting of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire; the second, 
to the great doctrinal controversies of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Then follows the 
five hundred years of the earlier Roman Chris- 
tianity in Europe, during which the papacy 
became a chief power, both political and social ; 
and for the fourth period, the subject is the 
Church, exclusively Roman Catholic in form, 
extending from the eleventh century to the be- 
ginning of the Reformation. The story of that 
remarkable revolution, covering the sixteenth 
and half of the seventeenth centuries, makes 
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up the fifth period, while the sixth and last is 
devoted to the last two hundred years and 
almost exclusively to the Protestant Churches, 
This arrangement, though sometimes necessi- 
tating arbitrary associations and divisions, 
is, perhaps, as just and natural as any that 
could be made, and it serves especially to bring 
into the foreground the things that general 
readers most desire to find. The anuthor’s own 
and special methods may, or may not, prove 
valuable to the reader; but the chief excel- 
lencies of the work are not in these but in its 
fidelity to the truth and its felicity of ex- 
pression, 

A remarkable combination of parties is seen 
in the production of this volume. Its writer is 
a professor in a Presbyterian theological sem- 
inary, and, nominally at least, a Calvinist; its 
publishers are the official agents of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. But its Calvinism is 
of the mildest type possible, and never obtru- 
sively presented. The writer proposes not to 
dictate opinions to his readers, but having 
given the facts of each case in hand, with a 
brief sketch of the arguments for and against 
them “to leave the observations and con- 
clusions thereupon to the liberty and faculty 
of every man’s judgment.” And this purpose 
is evidently pursued in good faith; but still 
the telling of the story will always carry with 
it the impress of the teller’s predilections. 
We can, however, most heartily commend the 
work to that (should be) very large class of per- 
sons who, without being professional Chureh- 
men, desire to know and understand the career 
and character of the Church of the past ages. 


Tue Foreign Missionary work of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has become an affair 
of large proportions, and its history, hitherto 
unwritten, except in fragmentary and evan- 
escent documents, is at once full of lively 
romance and adventure, and also highly valu- 
able for its instructions in respect to mission- 
ary methods and encouraging as to the dem- 
onstrated adaptation of the Gospel to all 
men, and its power to regenerate the most 


brutish and depraved. Indeed, the history of: 


modern missions is itself at once a vindication 
of the utmost claims ever made for Christianity 
by its friends and also a prophecy of the not 
remote conversion of all the nations of the 
world to its acceptance. And in this good 





work we are glad to know that our own denom- 
ination is bearing her part. And at length 
we have a comprehensive sketch and history 
of the foreign missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, prepared by one whose opportu- 
nities for the work taken in hands, were ample, 
and who appears to have brought to his aid 
all requisite zeal and diligence. The two vol- 
umes produced bear witness of both the fidelity 
with which the work has been prosecuted, and 
of the practical suecess to which the under- 
taking has been brought. 

Evidently the author’s principal difficulty 
in preparing his work has been the copious- 
ness of his materials. For over fifty years 
that matter has been accumulating in the 
missionary rooms, while very rich gleanings 
were to be had in the Church periodicals, 
and the memoirs of missionaries and in other 
available publications. It would have been a 
comparatively easy matter to have edited a 
series of volumes of condensed missionary re- 
ports, letters, and essays; but to bring out of 
this mass the substance of the whole, condensed 
down into available dimensions, was much 
more difficult. Very much that seemed worthy 
to be preserved has been entirely omitted, and 
the parts used have been brought down to the 
narrowest possible limits; and yet it was found 
quite impossible to bring the whole subject 
into the single volume first intended, and so 
instead we have two—making an aggregate of 
nearly a thousand pages. The amount of in- 
formation, all of the most authentic character, 
here given, is most remarkable and such as 
can be duly appreciated only after careful ex- 
amination. The available value of such a 
work becomes manifest as time recedes, and 
carries the event beyond the memories of the 
living generations. 

Dr. Reid has made the whole Chureh his 
debtor by this valuable contribution to her 
history and literature, and future times even 
more than the present will appreciate the 
worth of his gift. A few years later the prep- 
aration of such a work, as to some of its most 
valuable features, would have been impossible. 
The disinterested character of the work ren- 





* MISSIONS AND MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE M«TH- 
opist EpiscopaL CuurcH, By Rev. J. M. Reid, D. D. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Two Volumes. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Wal- 
den. 12mo. Pp. 462 and 471, 
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dered is simply indicated in the closing sen- 
tence of the Author’s Preface: “Neither the 
AvutHor of this history nor any of the con- 
tributors receive aught of pecuniary remuner- 
ation for their service, all the profits of the pub- 
lication going into the Missionary Treasury.” 


Tue older portions of our readers may 
remember the interest awakened more than 
a quarter of a century ago by the appear- 
ance of an anonymous volume, entitled “The 
Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.”* The 
work has since become well known, and its 
author, a Presbyterian minister of Ohio, con- 
fessed his progeny, and has since added new 
matter to its substance. Its second title, “A 
Book for the Times,” reveals a common fallacy ; 
to-wit, that our own times call for special treat- 
ment, whereas, what was suitable thirty or 
fifty years ago, is equally well adapted to the 
present time. A new edition of this old and 
approved standard, at this time, is therefore 
quite timely, and if it shall find a new gener- 
ation of readers it will accomplish for them a 
valuable service. 


Tue fourth volume of Theodore Martin’s 
“Life of the Prince Consort ”’f covers only two 
years—1857-59; but these were years of spe- 
cial activity in both public and private affairs, 
and in the foreign relations of Great Britain, 
as well as in its domestic politics; in all of which 
Prince Albert took a lively interest, and often 
exercised a large influence, though necessarily 
less conspicuously than most others of equal or 
even less real power. This was the period of 
the Indian mutiny, and also of special and ear- 
nest, and often delicate, political intriguing 
among the great powers of Europe. This 
work is especially valuable on account of the 
inside views which it affords of both the do- 
mestic life of the royal family and also of 
some of the secret springs of actions and events 
that then engaged public attention. As acon 
tribution to the history of their times, though 
their matter is evidently dressed up for exhibi- 
tion, these volumes have a high value, and are 
worthy of attention. 





* PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION, 2 Book 
for the Times. By Rev. James B. Walker, PD. D. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 12mo. Pp. 285. 

¢TuHe Lire or His Royat Hicuness, THE PRINCE 
Consort. By Theodore Martin. With portraits. Vol- 
umeIV. Pp. 424. 
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Othello is the last issued (the thirteenth in 
order) of Mr. William J. Rolfe’s carefully 
edited and annotated edition of Shakespeare’s 
Plays.* Of the general character of this edi- 
tion of the works of the great dramatist we 
have at other times spoken with sufficient full- 
ness, and we need now only say that we know of 
no other edition of Shakespeare that offers so 
many advantages to the real student of these 
unrivaled productions. And as, of all that 
its author ever produced, Othello is confessedly 
the masterpiece —some have not hesitated to 
say that it is beyond question tlie greatest 
production of human genius—so the editor 
seems to have reckoned it deserving of his 
most laborious and careful revision. We 
know of nothing in the way of a purely liter- 
ary exercise that we could more heartily ree- 
ommend to any competent to use such a work 
than this edition of the famous “Moor of 
Venice.” 


Srnce every American citizen is an integer 
in the body politic, he may be assumed to be 
competent to say and do something by way of 
ordering its affairs, and it may be further re- 
marked that not infrequently some of the best 
suggestions respecting the science of govern- 
ment and of the mutual duties of the citizen 
and of the commonwealth have come from 
non - professional and amateur politicians. 
Such a one, we take it, is Albert Stickney who 
in a neat, moderate-sized volume,f discusses 
in an original and somewhat desultory way 
cerlain elementary political maxims, and the 
relations of these to the government of the 
United States, as ordained by its fundamental 
law, and as administered in the nation, the 
States, and the municipalites. The work has 
two highly valuable qualities, its originality 
and its unselfishness; and beyond these the 
author displays a good degree of acumen, 
well-balanced judgment, and an earnest pa- 
triotism of that rare variety which places the 
country’s interests wholly above those of par- 
ties. It is a book quite worthy to be read 
and candidly considered. 





* SHAKESPEARR’S TRAGEDY OF OTHELLO, The Moor 
of Venice. Edited with notes, by William J. Rolfe, 
A.M. With engravings. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Square 16mo. Pp. 214. 

+A True REPUBLIC, 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


By Albert Stickney. New 
12mo. Pp. 271. 














On the lecturer’s platform Anna Dickinson 
was a success, at least so far as meeting the 
public demands upon that institution is con- 
cerned. She could utter things wise and piqu- 
ant, with enough that was otherwise, and 
sometimes erratic and in bad taste, to meet 
the popular demand, and with the additional 
attraction of her sex—for our good sisters, 
while clamoring for equal rights, do not pur- 
posely divest themselves of the special privi- 
leges of their sex—she certainly succeeded in 
her chosen vocation. When she exchanged 
that position for the stage she evidently made 
a great and complicated mistake, which be- 
came still the greater when she lost her tem- 
per because of her failure.. And now she has 
turned author in a small way; and because 
her effort is without pretense, it will do her no 
harm, as it certainly would have done but for 
its unpretentiousness. Her book* is gossipy 
and racy, on the whole not especially ill-na- 
tured [why are our gifted female writers so 
awfully bitter ?], and decidedly readable. 


THE National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House continues to issue its abun- 
dance of reading matter. Among its later pub- 
lications are (1) No Danger, a story by Mary 
J. Hedges, 18mo., pp. 360. (2) Rosa Leighton, 
or, In His Strength, by Mrs. M. F. Martin 
18mo, pp. 178. (3) Cireles by Fire, a True 
Story, by Julia M’Nair Wright, 24mo, pp. 91. 
And in addition to its library of bound vol- 
umes, now numbering nearly a hundred, it 
sends forth a perpetual stream of pamphlets, 
tracts, and fly-leaves, all bearing upon its own 
specialty. The tone and character of these 
publications are usually excellent, and it may 
be hoped that they are doing much good. 


Harper & Brotuers have completed their 
new editions of Motley’s Histories by bringing 
out the two volumes of the Life of John Barne- 
veld. These works are too well known to need 
any introduction, and wherever known their 
confessed excellencies render praise superflu- 
ous. The workmanship of the books is, in- 
side of the covers, truly superb. Their plain 
bindings are intended only for temporary use, 
to serve Lill rebound for Library use. 





*A RaGorp REGISTER (of People, Places, and Opin- 
ions). By Anna E, Dickinson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 286. 
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Rev. M. G. Buttock—“ Pastor of East 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Oswego, New 
York”—has given to the public, through the 
press of T. W. Durston & Co., of Syracuse, a 
neat little volume, made up of eight pulpit 
discourses, entitled What Christians Believe. 
Each of its separate discourses attempts to 
present both historically and didactically the 
distinctive characteristics of some one of the 
chief religious bodies of the country. Of 
course this could be done only very partially, 
and it must be added that it has been done 
without much discrimination, and for the most 
part with an evident purpose to say as little 
harm and as much of good of each one as was 
possible. Any one intent on gaining a knowl- 
edge on these subjects can do very much better 
elsewhere. 


Harper’s Greek and Latin Texts las for its 
latest issue M. Tullii Ciceronis Epistole Selects. 
Recognovit Reinholdus Klotz. The words of 
commendation in which we spoke of preceding 
issues of these “Texts” may be applied with- 
out diminution to this. 24mo. Pp. 286. 
65 cents. 


THE German Principia—Part II—is a Ger- 
man Reading Book, made up of selections from 
approved German literature, with forms and 
exercises for study, and a Dictionary—a suit- 
able accompaniment to Part I—and forming 
with it a valuable course of German reading 
and instruction. Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 
Pp. 263. 60 cents. 


HarpeEr’s “ Half-hour Series ” gives us (No. 
123) Chapters on Ants, by Mary Treat. Pp. 96. 
20 cents. (No. 124) The Bar-maid at Battleton, 
by F. W. Robinson. Pp. 76. 15 cents. 


“Franklin Square Library.” (No. 70) The 
Gipsy: A Tale. By G. P.R. James. 15 cents. 
(No. 71) Life of Charles James Matthews. By 
Charles Dickens. 15 cents. (No. 72) Mary 
O’Brien: ATale of Irish Life. By ‘‘ Melusine.” 
10 cents. 


THE latest contribution to the series of En- 
glish Men of Letters (the eleventh) will prove 
an unusually attractive one, both on account 
of its subject and its author. The former is 
Burke, the latter Professor John Morley—the 
general editor of the whole series. Respecting 
the subject it is unnecessary to say any thing, 
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since few names in all the annals of English 
literature are so well-known, and the renown 
of few of them is so brilliant as is that of 
Edmund Burke—author, orator, and _states- 
man. In addition to the author’s general fit- 
ness for such a work as this we have the im- 
portant fact that he has for years made the 
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career and character of Burke a special study. 
In this little work, however, the writer is less 
critical than biographical; but even here the 
hand of the appreciative critic is not concealed. 
This number of the series will raise its already 
high average. Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 
Pp. 214. 75 cents, 





EX CATHEDRA. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CONUNDRUMS. 

MeEtuopist ecclesiasticism appears to be a 
perpetual source of disquiet to some of the 
members of our little Episcopal sister, which 
delights in the assumed title of THe Church. 
Only a few weeks ago we noticed in the Church- 
man (of New York), which, by the way, is 
among the most ably edited of our exchanges, 
an article, evidently suggested by the reading 
of Dr. Raymond’s “ Ecclesiology,” as found in 
the third volume of his “Systematic The- 
ology.” The writer, of course, understands 
what is there written just as we do, and as, to 
our seeming, it must be understood by every 
one, as asserting a divine original and, of 
course, a divine authority for the Methodist 
Episcopacy. This fact is noticed by the 
Churchman, and it is interpreted as indicating 
a longing of the Methodist heart after a 
higher and more sacred kind of ecclesiastical 
order than has usually been claimed for the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
And this, too, is recognized with evident sat- 
isfaction, as_ itself the true 
“churchly ” spirit, and as full of promise of 
an ultimate “coming back” to the order and 
unity of THE Church. The whole tone of the 
article is to the last degree kind and wooing 
and apparently hopeful that the long estrange- 
ment of the sons of Wesley from the Church 
of their fathers may not be perpetual, and that 
the time of their voluntary “return” is al- 
ready presaged, in these partially recognized 
yearnings after an unknown good. On reading 
all this we felt to congratulate our friend, the 
author of the “ Systematic Theology,” that his 
“Ecclesiology ” had found at least one ap- 
preciative reader, and that evidently in that 
quarter of the Church universal there were 
found hearts beating responsive to his peculiar 
views, though possibly he was regarded only 
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a blundering Apollos, who needs to be taught 
“the way of the Lord more perfectly.” 

In its issue for September 6th the Church- 
man again takes up the theme, and in a very 
long article headed “The Methodist Episcopal 
Puzzle,” written by one who evidently has read 
up the subject, and who knows the facts about 
which he writes, presents the chief points of the 
“History and Mystery of the Methodist Epis- 
copacy,” as they appear to a fair-minded, 
thongh not unprejudiced, high-churchman. 
First, the difference in Church order between 
the English and the American Methodists is 
noticed,—the former being a self-constituted 
presbyterianism and the latter, a quasi episco- 
pacy claiming descent from Wesley. ‘The 
action of the English preachers after the death 
of their leader in declaring themselves to be 
“in actual possession of full ministerial fune- 
tions” is named as a process by which “ the 
gifted brother hoisted himself into place and 
power.” And the whole thing is characterized 
as a “town meeting process;” all of which is 
simply a quiet and dignified method of sneer- 
ing at the whole thing. And yet we are re- 
minded that forty-one years later this process 
had become so unsatisfactory that the practice 
of manual ordination was adopted, and “then 
was presented the spectacle of men ordaining 
others who themselves had never been or- 
dained.” 

The course of affairs with American Meth- 
odism in respect to “orders,” the writer seems 
to think presents a wide and a very gratifying 
brethren. 
They at the first took great pains to secure “ what 
they deemed duly ordained men to administer 
the sacraments,” and at the present day “ the 
principle embodied in episcopacy [?] possesses 
their affection and respect.” But this is not 
enough, nor is it all that is hoped for, and we 











are accordingly told that “many of the best 
thinkers in this great communion are to-day 
feeling their way to higher and more advanced 
ground.” We happen to know who are, at 
least some of these “best thinkers,” here al- 
luded to, for whatever may be written in favor 
of Methodist high-churchism is not likely to 
escape the notice of those with whom the 
church’s form is valued as scarcely inferior to 
the Christian spirit. Oh! if only the great 
Methodist body would become thoroughly 
possessed with a longing for “higher and 
more advanced grounds” in these things, how 
freely would the offer be made to supply that 
felt want by inviting them into the sanctuary 
of tHE Church. 

But now comes the “ puzzle,” over which so 
much hard thinking and unproductive in- 
genuity have been expended—the genesis of 
the American Methodist episcopacy. Succes- 
sionists, of whatever stripe, of course find this 
a veritable Sphinx’s riddle. Are bishops a 
higher order than presbyters in the Church ? 
and if not why was Coke ordained to a third 
something by Wesley? If they are, then was 
Wesley competent to ordain to that order? 
Was Wesley a bishop? and if so, was it by 
special divine election or by the ordination 
of the Greek Bishop Erasmus? These are 
some of the questions with which the writer 
vexes his brain, but leaves them undetermined. 
The whole story of the Greek bishop is given 
with all its circumstances and details, and 
though no opinion is expressed yet there is an 
evident leaning to the affirmative side of the 
question of Wesley’s having received episcopal 
ordination at his hands, and which, though 
charged with it, Wesley never denied. — 

The subject is one in which Methodists have 
no other interest than that of curiosity respect- 
ing an unsolved enigma, and in the outcome 
of which they have no concern. _ If any of them 
are ambitious of churchly relations that may 
claim a pedigree derived from the misty past, 
and which creeps through the vile sewers of pa- 
pal Rome, all such may be better accommoda- 
ted elsewhere. Methodist high-churchism is a 
kind of Jonah’s gourd, a feeble vine, and ever li- 
able to be thrown down from its supports. Older 
if not more respectable “successions” may be 
found in other places. But Methodism is 
itself a living organism, and being such it has 
taken to itself a form and organs adapted to 
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its necessities. The Church, which is simply 
an associated body of believers (the two or 
three met in the name of Christ and the Mas- 
ter among them), is competent to organize 
itself without other helps. This our fathers 
did; and whatever of authority abides in its 
ministry is not a foreign importation, but the 
outgrowth of the Church’s vitality, and by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. 





BRITAIN’S PERILS. . 

Our mother country beyond the sea is cer- 
tainly a very great nation. Not to see that 
fact would argue a lack of perception, and 
to refuse to confess it would indicate want of 
candor. And yet its greatness is not entirely 
beyond the range of contingencies, and one 
may, without incurring the name of a croaker, 
detect in its affairs evils that seem to threaten 
its perpetuity. And just at this time some of 
these untoward influences seem to be foreing 
themselves upon public attention, rendering 
the future less sunny and hopeful than could 
be desired. 

Until comparatively recently England has 
been eminently an agricultural country, and in 
that were its strength and the pledge of the sta- 
bility of its institutions. Farming is certainly 
aslow business, making only moderate returns 
for hard and persistent labor; yet it surrounds 
itself with a staid and reliable social body, 
closely compacted by common interests, and 
delighting in quiet and good order. In this 
fact is now to be detected the secret of the 
practical stability of some of the chief nations 
of Europe. 

But England is now only secondarily an ag- 
ricultural country. Her manufactures and 
commerce have relatively outgrown her former 
chief industry, and they now dictate the legis- 
lation and the administration of the govern- 
ment. Less than half of the food supply of 
the kingdom is of home production, so that 
half of the commodities of daily consumption 
are brought from other, and often remote, coun- 
tries. This arrangement is unnatural and in- 
convenient, and, as such, would seem to be all 
the time liable to change. So long as trade 
and manufactures find their present localities 
well adapted to their purposes they will re- 
main; but, unlike agriculture, they are mova- 
ble at but little cost or difficulty, and, there- 
fore, they are easily enticed away by promises 
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of greater advantages elsewhere. Wherever 
manufacturing can be done at least expense, 
to such points it will tend by a law of atirac- 
tion, as certain and as steady as gravitation; 
and just now there are signs that Great Britain 
is becoming less and less the cheapest place in 
which to produce the fabrics of the skilled in- 
dustries of the world. 

The chief natural concern of mankind is 
about what they shall eat. Other things are 
desirable, and, indeed, necessary, to an ad- 
vanced civilization, but for the masses the 
great practical intent of all their labors is to 
provide food. But since this is both bulky and, 
in many of its forms extremely perishable, it 
is usually much more available where pro- 
duced, than elsewhere; and wherever the food 
supply is cheapest, there labor, though nomi- 
nally cheap, will buy the largest amount of de- 
sired supplies. And since low wages for arti- 
sans are a condition essential to successful 
competition in the world’s markets, a cheap 
and abundant supply of food,—rather than high 
wages,—is requisite for profitable manufactur- 
ing. It, therefore, seems desirable that the 
work should be done in some place where the 
products of the earth are both cheap and abun- 
dant. The first of these conditions, as between 
this country and England, is amply met in this 
country, and it is only what might be expected 
that gradually the manufacturers of that coun- 
try should be transferred to this, and that at 
length this emigration should grow into an ex- 
odus. It is not because higher wages are paid 
in this country—for that can not be, without 
such an advance on the articles produced, as 
would shut them out of the world’s markets; 
but because of the relative cheapness of the 
food supply, that with less wages (nominally) 
the operative can live better in this country 
than in Great Britain, with larger nominal 
wages. And just here is her great peril,—that 
her common people will leave her, and even 
partial depopulation—especially from the pro- 
ducing classes—ia a real and positive impov- 
erishment. 

Nor are the political affairs of that country 
such as to assure the minds of her wise and 
judicious statesmen, that there are not great 
dangers impending. For a commercial nation 
peace is a condition essential to prosperity, 
and yet during the administration of Beacons- 
field the country has been kept in a state of 
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actnal or threatened war. In every conflict 
or international quarrel, every-where in the 
world, England must have a part, and usually 
on the wrong side. The crumbling throne of 
the sultan must be guarded and strengthened 
by British power and prestige, and at the cost 
of the British exchequer. The ambition of 
conquest must be gratified, and the dread of 
British arms inspired by Afghan and -Zulu 
wars, to be paid for by English blood and 
treasure. The imperial territory is extended, 
but nothing is added to the revenne; the na- 
tional debt is increased by these conquests, but 
not the ability to pay. Foreign conquests and 
colonizations, while they seem to increase the 
imperial domain, may weaken the home coun- 
try by drying up its resources and driving 
away the people, by onerous taxation, either 
direct or indirect. That this is the tendency 
of the present administration of British affairs, 
is believed by many of the wisest and best of 
the queen’s subjects. It is, indeed, a splendid 
decay, but none the less a decay. 

The policy of Great Britain towards the 
weaker races of Asia seems to be to the last 
degree iniquitous and dishonorable. The story 
of British rule in India is simply a record of 
violence and wrongs,—of spoliations and op- 
pressions. Ofall this the Opium war in China 
was a filting and legitimate outcome,—a case of 
flagrant and unmitigated wrong in both its in- 
tents and its methods. But British Christians 
have made haste to turn to the best account 
the opportunities offered by the progress of 
their despoiling compatriots, by bringing to 
the people whose land had been invaded, the 
light of the Gospel, and its saving power,—and 
after these some of the blessings of a Christian 
civilization. A strange medley does this double 
invasion of British violence and British relig- 
ion present to the heathen mind; and it is not 
to be wondered at that missionaries from other 
countries are sometimes more acceptable, It 
is important that these incidental advantages 
resulting from violence and rapacity shall not 
be accepted as a condonement for their wrong. 
The divine providence is, no doubt, overruling 
all these things, compelling the wrath of man 
to praise him, and serving the purposes of his 
kingdom, by even his enemies. But in the 
light of both profane and sacred history, we 
may learn that the temporary success of wrong- 
doing is the presage of coming destruction. 





